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In Our Mutual Interest 


| iret me have occupied a promi- 
nent place in the columns of Success- 
Farming this summer. Visits to many 
ur homes prove to us your interest 
this subject. The improvement of 
se yards need cost little more than a 
hours of work. 
But our sympathy goes out to the 
m mother who loves flowers and yet 
ves a losing fight against the attacks 
pigs and chickens on her cherished 
ms. A few rods of attractive fence 
ind the house keep the animals where 
hey belong. Down in Oklahoma the 
Crady’s built a yard fence. The 
is an inspiration for everyone. 
will find it on page 30. 
” * * 
\ the September issue we have 
turned our attention to house 
ns about which we have said so 
ch during recent years. We have 
ined for you the services of H. E. 
chers, a former Kansas boy, who 
; planned many homes and who 
- studied architecture both in this 
intry and abroad. This summer he 
has been visiting farm homes in Mis- 
uri, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Ohio, lowa, and Montana. 
This man was selected from among 
many possibilities because he adds to 
the practical house plan the touch of 
harmony and beauty that is lacking 
in too many houses. His first article 
will plan a small house. The second 
one will develop a large house. Then 
follow suggestions for remodeling 
d modernizing old houses. 
*K * * 
A [ the risk of growing tiresome we 
4% again urge you to read Godfrey's 
Squibs in this issue. This writer has 
een out in the fields all summer fac- 
oth the rain and the sunshine 
finds time to write this highly in- 
tional page. If you like his stuff 
letter will be mighty pleasing 
m and to us. 
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HE annual farm loss due to weeds 

runs into large figures. Certain chem- 
ical sprays give promise of being a big 
help in cutting this loss. On page 7 this 
subject is discussed. 

Possibly you have no suitable place to 
store your potatoes. The storage cave 
described on page 16 may be what you 
need. Are you having trouble with your 
milk this hot weather? The reason may 
be found in the article on page 26. And 
if you don’t find the help you need at 
any time, write us and our Subscribers’ 
Information Bureau will be glad to give 
you prompt ser ice —Editors. 
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From Friend to Friend 


has arrived; fairs, with 
‘heat and their dust—but ever- 
interesting—fairgrounds filled with mill- 
ing, good-natured crowds; big barns and 
long rows of marvelous horses and cov 
and pigs; great amphitheaters and ra 
horses and fireworks and prize corn and 
babies and cakes and hens 
And as important as any of the rest 
are the big fields of tents, the volleving 
crash of the big engines, and booth after 
booth filled with machinery. 
These exhibits of machinery, of trac- 
tors, of implements, of barn equip- 
ment, of pumps,.and of building 
materials, by all means should be 
visited. For in those exhibits are 
shown the new developments; de- 
velopments that may mean greater 
profit for you; may mean less work 
for you and your family. 


time 


Bot the fairs are big, and time is 
limited—and fairs are confusing 
and hot and dusty. Check over your 
last few issues of Successful Farming 
before you leave for the fair. They 
will remind you of what in particular 
you will want to see. 

When you have returned from the 
fair, check back over them again; 
check the pamphlets and the circu- 
lars that have been given you against 
the advertising in Successful Farming. 

You know that what the advertis- 
ing in Successful Farming savs is 
right. It guarantees that products 
advertised in its columns will per- 
form as the advertising says they will 
perform or your money is returned. 

When accepting advertising every 
possible precaution is taken to pro- 
tect youfrom the unscrupulous, Com- 
plaints are usually a result of mis- 
understandings between subscriber 
and advertiser. Let us help at any 
time you are not satisfied. We also 
like to hear from satisfied customers 
of our advertisers. 
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cH better car for less money 


Here is a car that in staunchness and depend- 
ability upholds the famous Dodge Brothers 
policy — speedy, economical transportation 4-DOOR SEDAN 
for the American farmer—at a low price. 


v 


In addition, the Standard Six possesses many 
other outstanding qualities such as flexibility, 
quick pick-up and ease of handling. It is also 
the fastest performer under $1000. 


F.0.8. DETROIT 
Your family will take pride in its beauty, too. 
They will like its roominess and comfort. Its 
smooth riding qualities will make the last 





, ‘ ‘ COUPE 
mile of a trip as enjoyable as the first. ‘S75 
You can pay more, but you cannot buy more CABRIOLET 
of the features that the careful buyer looks 945 


for first in the purchase of a car. DELUXE SEDAN 


Phone your Dodge Brothers Dealer for a ° ‘970 


demonstration, and pick your own road. A f. 0. b. Detroit 











fifteen-minute test will convince you—and 
you'll enjoy every minute of it. 


DopDGe BROTHERS 


STANDARD SIX 


ALSO THE VICTORY SIX $995 TO $1295 AND THE SENIOR SIX $1495 TO $1770 








“We are deeply in debt to those who have traveled the path of life before us 
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Squibs From a Farmer's 


HE harvest apples, the 
Sweet Russet crabs, and 
the Whitney crabs are 
It is certainly glorious 
‘ back again into the season of an 
idance of apples. With the return 
‘ apple season, there always comes 
a renewed thankfulness for apples. 
lad on the prairie here in northern 
l apples were scarce. 
member so well how we used to 
1 and count the apples as our first 
trees began to bear. Now prac- 
every farm has a supply of sum- 
nd fallapples. Varieties have been 
idapted to our conditions. 
it was accomplished largely as a 
of love by those good men who 
| both trees and humanity. 
‘ticed an editorial not long ago 


By 










Notebook 


GEORGE GODFREY 


making light of the marking of the loca- 
tion of the original Delicious apple tree. 
It was in a prominent religious paper. 
Why not mark it? The coming of such 
an apple was certainly a blessing to 
mankind as it adds its part to the cup of 
human enjoyment. I hold that every 
man who has added even a bit to the 
wealth of .blessings we have accum- 
ulated as a race should have a seat of 


honor. 
* * ae 


WE are rather deeply in debt to 
those who have traveled the path 
of life before us. In work or pleasure 
we are enjoying the fruit cf the labors 


of others. We milked tae 
cows tonight with a milking 
machine, skimmed tne crean 
withaseparator. Both were run 
with a motor driven Ly elee iicity which 
also furnished the light by which to 
work. The privilege of using those things 
to relieve the drudgery of life, we in- 
herited as part of our modern life, and 
we are so ywccustomed to those privileges 
that we take them for granted without 
a thought of the study and labor, some- 
times unpaid for, that was given by some 
one to bring them forth. 

Fifty years ago here on the prairie 
my father began farming with only a 
walking plow, a harrow, a corn plow, 
and a wagon, and those constituted a 
fairly full line of tools. With these and 


= 


long hoursof hardlabor (Cont. on p. 2 
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DON T FOOL 
YOURSELF 


Since halitosis never announces 
itself to the victim, you simply 
cannot know when you have it. 


DANCE 
_ SAT. NIGHT 
| WEBERS HALL 


BRING YOUR 
BEST GIRL / 
































Ot invite 


You can’t be welcome 
when you have halitosis 


— because 
of halitosis 


[EK trouble with some men and Listerine ends halitosis—instantly. Being 


LISTER 


women is that they suspect every- 
thing but halitosis (unpleasant breath) 
as a cause of unpopularity. 

Certainly this humiliating and repel- 
lent condition is a distinct social handicap. 
And so unnecessary ! 

Intelligent persons do not fool them- 
selves about halitosis. Recognizing the 
fact that it does not an- 
nounce itself to the vic- 


antiseptic, it strikes at bacteria that cause 
odors. And then, being a powerful de- 
odorant, it destroys the odors themselves. 

If you have any doubt of Listerine’s 
deodorant properties, make this test: 
Rub a slice of onion on your hand. Then, 
apply Listerine clear. Immediately, the 
odor is gone. Even the strong odor of 
fish yields to it. 

With these facts be- 





———— 





tim, they rinsethe mouth | 
systematically with Lis- | 
terine. Every morning. 
Every night. And be- 
tween times when neces- 
sary—especially before 
meeting others. It puts 
them on the polite and 
popular side. 





The New Baby— 
LISTERINE 
SHAVING 

CREAM 


! 
—you've got a treat ahead of you. PN 


fore you, make up your 
mind to keep yourself 
on the safe, popular 
and polite side by using 
Listerine. Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 
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The safe antiseptic 
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is 
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READ THE FACTS 
1, had halitos 1s 

hairdressers state that about every third 
woman, many of them from the wealthy 
classes, is halitoxic. Who should know better 
than they ? 























Let Us 


HERE is something alluring 
in the idea of banishing thistles, 
quack grass, morning glory and 
ilar pests by the simple method 
spraying a chemical weed killer on 
It ean be done but, like most 
ngs about the farm, the trick cannot 
always be turned in so simple a manner. 
That there is a place for chemical weed 
eradicators or herbicides on the farm, 
however, there can be no doubt, altho 
method must not be looked upon as 
ire-all for weed troubles. 
l'rom point of view of usage, sodium 
nite leads the field since it is the 


tops. 





Spraying @ roadside with arsenite of so 


pray for Weeds 


By A. A. HANSEN 


Purdue University 


active principle in the great majority of 
the commercial weed killers found on the 
market. It is true that sodium arsenite 
solutions will kill weeds upon which 
they are sprayed, but they will also 
kill the soil or at least make it less pro- 
ductive for some time. Worse than this, 
sodium arsenite is fatally poisonous to 
livestock. 

Sodium arsenite is inexpr 
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Editorial Comments 


Stop Crime 

HE individuel who has been robbed may ery “Stop 

thief!’’ in the hope of recovering what was stolen, 
but did it ever occur to you that robberies are made 
possible because there is a market for stolen goods? 
The hungry tramp may steal-a pie from the pantry, or 
the mischievous boy steal melons from the patch, be- 
cause they want something to eat. There is no com- 
mercialized incentive in either case, but when a burglar 
takes jewelry, furs, clothing, radios, automobiles, and 
what not, it is for the purpose of selling them so he may 
get the cash. If there was no such market for stolen 
goods, there would ‘be less burglary and less robbery. 
The Iowa legislature passed a law requiring all who 
buy market poultry to obtain a license from the depart- 
ment of agriculture and keep records of all purchases 
of poultry. This will tend to destroy the market for 
stolen poultry. 

New York state pioneered in a real attempt to stop 
crime, and the way it checks robbery and burglary is 
to put both crimes on a parity so far as punishment is 
concerned, and to make the “fence’’—the buyer of 
stolen goods—equally guilty with the thief and subject 
to twenty-five years in the pen and a thousand dollar 
fine. 

The way to stop crime is to punish crime. The 
Baumes laws of New York put criminals behind the bars 
for life, hence they are fleeing from New York to other 
places. As each city drives crime out by similar laws 
these criminals will prey upon the country. Rural 
people will be interested, therefore, in a special article 
that will appear later describing the Raumes laws of 
New York so that other states may do likewise. 


The League of Nations 


UR sons marched forth to the world slaughter and 
our farmers worked single-handed to feed the 
allied troops because of the often repeated assurance 
that it was a war to end war. Then, when peace came 
with victory to none and a terrible disaster to all, cer- 
tain leaders in the United States senate, where all peace 
treaties must be sanctioned, refused to allow the United 
States to enter the league of nations. The world was 
astounded at our action. 

Such a stand has been excused by those opposing 
the league of nations on the ground that it could not 
function; could not assure peace. But our own great 
statesmen, not the peanut politicians, went ahead and 
helped create a world court. Our farmers had long been 
identified with the international institute of agriculture 
at Rome. Our organized labor had been identified with 
international labor organizations; our business inter- 
ests and bankers were in working harmony with inter- 
national business and finance; our scientists belong to 
the international group. Every interest but the small 
politicians belonged in some way to the international 
interests of a kindred nature, yet for purely partisan 
reasons the United States, outstanding leader in world 
affairs at the close of the war, refused to clinch the 
opportunity to make the world war a war to end war. 

Our refusal to disarm, to show any tendency to ally 
with any peace organizations, made the world sus- 


picious. Fear caused many nations to still maintain 
great armies that taxed the people beyond endurance. 
That fear could have more quickly been allayed had the 
United States taken part in the league of nations. In- 
stead, we were on the outside, with Turkey and Russia 
as our anti-league bed-fellows. 

Early in December, 1927, Poland and Lithuania, as 
a result of several years’ nasty talk over their back fence, 
were at the point of war. Each nation believed that the 
other had mobilized for attack. The council of the 
league of nations hurried to Geneva, ready for action. 
The two belligerent nations were members of the 
league. Their prime ministers put their case before the 
council of the league and war was averted. 

Without any police force, or any other power than 
public sentiment to enforce its decrees, the league of 
nations does function for peace. Many an international 
dispute has been settled, and actual wars stopped. And 
the United States is still ruled by a few “bitter enders,” 
the few “incorrigibles’’ who, having taken a partisan 
stand at the critical moment and kept us from being 
one of the world’s family of arbitrators, are not states- 
men enough to change about, or get down and out of 
the way so that we may practice what we preach. 


The Open Mind 


HE under-secretary of state urges everybody to 

keep an open mind on matters of public interest, 
especially international affairs of which the public 
may be quite misinformed. This suggestion is always 
in order, for one of the great weaknesses of human 
nature is to jump at conclusions, 

Just how much do we know of the Chinese situation, 
or the Nicaraguan trouble, or the controlling influences 
in Russia, or Italy, or in Mexico? Of course, we read 
the newspapers. We may think we know enough to 
form opinions. We will take sides that interest us, but 
how much of the so-called news is trustworthy, inside 
facts? How much is clever news propaganda made for 
a purpose? 

It is just as unlikely that one who is in a foreign 
country a few days or weeks may get real information 
as to the political situation as it is that a Wall street 
broker can get an understanding of the real farm prob- 
lem by riding thru the farm area and asking the bankers 
a few questions. What ridiculous comments on the 
farm situation have appeared in the press! Yet they 
are as likely to represent the true situation as the press 
comments represent the internal, almost unknowable 
affairs of a seething foreign nation where one takes his 
life in his hands if he discloses the most trivial thing to 
a confidential friend. 

It is as essential that we keep an open mind on 
other than political matters. We do not understand 
the religious, the moral viewpoint, of other peoples in 
our very midst. And we are just beginning to seriously 
study the social aspects, while the psychology of our 
own families is too deep for us to grasp with our slight 
knowledge of the human mind. How little we under- 
stand behaviorism. So, it is well to be open-minded 
on every phase of life. There is much yet to learn, but 
if we close our minds, we shut out the possibility of 
understanding the other fellow. 
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EDWIN T. MEREDITH 


Born December 23, 1876 


Died June 17, 1928 


Integrity, Industry and Imagination 


OW inadequate are words to 
express one’s emotions at the 
passing of a great and good 
friend! Far better would it be could 
we clasp you by the hand and, standing 
silently, read each other’s thoughts as 
ve recalied events in the life of our be- 
publisher and editor, E. T. 
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1 with no special advantages, he be- to convince the business world that its thes . 
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The artist has cut away the side of this house that you might see 
the comfortable home life made possible by modern heating methods 


The Home Heating Plant 


ARMTH radiates cheer, 

broadens intelligence, enhan- 

ces culture. It is the key- 
stone of all modern living, for without 
warmth in every part of the house it is 
impossible to have an inside water sys- 
tem, toilet and bath. 

At present the accepted methods of 
modern heating consist of piped and 
pipeless warm air furnaces, hot water, 
and steam. These furnaces and boilers 
may burn coal, coke, or oil, or even 
wood, tho wood is not a good night fuel 
because it burns out quickly. 

Any of these heating systems may be 
installed in old homes where there is a 
cellar or basement of suffi- 
cient. depth, and all new 
homes should be so planned 
as to include a modern 
heating plant. The new 
above-floor or parlor fur- 
nace does not require a 
basement. 

Dig a deep cellar, not less 
than eight feet and deeper 
if you can. Warm air fur- 
nace pipes must have a good 
slant to work well. Hot 
water and steam return 
pipes must have sufficient 
slant to drain the cold 
water back to the boiler. It 

will pay to dig a deep cellar. 

He: ating engineers recom- 
mend putting the heating 
plant as near the center of 
the cellar as possible. That 
gives short pipes of distri- 
bution to the whole house. 
W: arm air pipes should rise 1 

n the inside partition walls L 
nstead of in the outside 
walls, if possible, to con- 
erve heat. Hot water or 
team pipes are connected to radiators 
under outside windows; therefore, the 
heat they radiate will not be lost. 

Steam heat is now of the low pressure 
or vapor type. The radiators are thin. 
There will be no pounding of pipes with 
steam heat if the system is properly in- 
stalled. Hot water is always silent. It 








By ALSON SECOR 


does not respond with quick heat as does 
warm air or steam, but it keeps the 


* house warm for hours after the fire has 


burned low. Oil heaters, of course, fur- 
nish a steady heat supply whether at- 
tached to a warm air furnace or to a 
steam or hot water boiler. 

All of these systems of heating may be 
controlled, and should be controlled, by 
a thermostat. This device saves fuel 
and insures a uniform temperature. 

The oil heater is the newest fuel burn- 
ing device. Many have been so per- 


convenience of this method makes it 
very attractive. 
If a warm ajr furnace or a steam 
or a hot water system does not heat a 
home comfortably in each room and 
every part of every room, the trouble 
may be faulty installation or wrong 
management. In one home the repair 
man found the furnace red hot yet the 
house’ was cold. He discovered a rug 
over the cold air register. The housewife 
thought so long as heat was not sup- 
posed to come up thru it she would hide 
the ugly thing. He took off the rug, the 
heat came out of the heat registers, sh: 
was happy, and the furnace was a suc- 
cess. Make sure of a proper 
circulation of air. 
When the air in a house 








Place the furnace as near the 


center of the house as possible 
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fected as to pass the test of the under- 
writers’ laboratories. That puts only the 
stamp of approval on the safety of the 
burner, however. Such a burner may 
not be intelligently operated and thus 
fail to be economical in the use of fuel. 
The same may be said of any heating 
device, burning any kind of fuel. The 


contains the right amount 
of moisture, everyone feels 
better than in very dry ait 
It is easier to keep warm. lf 
furniture is creaking you 
may know that it needs 
moisture. A dry nose and 
throat, like squeaking 
rocking chairs, indicate 
need for more moisture. 

When you install a heat- 
ing system you wonder why 
the furniture and floors and 
stairs begin to squeak at 
every move. There’s a rea- 
son. Being an experimenter 
in the matter of heat, hu- 
midity and ventilation, 
have ruined two furnac 
trying in my inventive way 
to put the right amount of 
moisture in the furnace- 
heated air. 

In the modern house t! 
washing goes to the laundry 
room apart from the kitch- 
en and thus the humidity of the old 
wash days does not get into the hom« 
Many fail to keep the water pan in the 
furnace full of water—too much bother. 
I have found that one water pan is not 
enough. I have three and they are not 
enough. Some warm air furnaces are 
better supplied (Continued on page 48 
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Oil facts for farmers 


(No. 5) 


Traveling the country for lubricating data 
—to dssure economy 


TT.HE Mobiloil Engineers started their field research 
work in 1905. It has continued without interruption. 

Last year the Mobiloil Engineers conferred repeatedly 
with the 842 American manufacturers of cars, trucks, 
tractors and other automotive units. 

They studied blue-prints of every car built. 

They were consulted frequently by engineers in auto- 
motive plants on important matters affecting engine 
design. 


; The engineering, field and laboratory work of the 





\Mobiloil Engineers is unique. And it makes for unique 
quality and economy in Mobiloil. 
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Alaskan reindeers 


irdseye Views of Far Lands 


Uncle Sam’s Ice Box 


EVEN years before the United 
States purchased Alaska, William 

H. Seward said in a public address 

in St. Paul, Minnesota, “Standing here 
and looking far into the northwest, I see 
the Russian as he busily occupies him- 
self in establishing seaports and towns 
and fortifications on the verge of this 
continent as the outposts of St. Peters- 
burg, and I can say, ‘Go on and build 
up your outposts all along the coast, 
even up to the Arctic Ocean; they will 
yet become the outposts of my own 
country, monuments to the civilization 
of the United States in the northwest!’ ”’ 
Seward was a prophet who lived 
nearly a generation ahead of his time 
for seven years later when’ the great 
territory of Alaska was purchased from 
Russia, the administration was severely 
criticised for such extravagance and it 
was dubbed as ‘Uncle Sam’s Ice Box,” 
“Seward’s Folly,’’ and other terms of 
derision. For a generation there were 
but few people who really thought 
Alaska would ever be of any great 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 


benefit financially to the United States. 

Last fall it was the pleasure of this 
writer to make a hurried trip up along 
the southern coast to Seward and a 
most wonderful trip it was. In traveling 
the world around I never saw more 
wonderful scenery and it was a real 
revelation to me to find that no city 
along the southern coast of Alaska up 
as far as Seward averages as cold as 
northern Iowa during the ordinary 
winter. I was told that in thirty-three 
years Juneau, the capital city, had had 
only fifty-four zero days. 


AS it turned out, the United States 
got a wonderful bargain in the 
purchase of Alaska. The price paid, 
$7,200,000, was a lot of money when 
the purchase was made in 1867 and yet 
it was less than two cents per acre. In 
1926, the latest year of which I have 
a report, the product of the fish industry 
alone was valued at $54,669,882, or 
nearly seven and one-half times as much 
as we paid for the whole country. The 


The Tahu Glacier—Alaska 


same year (1926) Alaska sold more tha 
three million dollars worth of furs and 
sealskins. 


HE mineral resources of Alaska ar: 

immense. More than five hundred 
million dollars worth of gold, silver, 
copper, and other minerals have been 
taken from the mines. No one knows 
how much coal there is in the mines of 
Alaska. As long ago as 1854+the Rus- 
sians discovered coal but as yet the 
mines have hardly been touched. 

I talked with many residents of 
Alaska about the agricultural possi- 
bilities of the country and found a great 
difference of opinion regarding it. One 
man will talk very, very enthusiastically 
about the future farmers of Alaska and 
perhaps the next man will ridicule the 
whole idea. Of course, no casual visitor 
van tell much about it for Alaska is a 
very large country andone might travel 
for weeks without touching an agri- 
cultural district. 

C. C. Georgeson, who had charge of 
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the government farm experiment sta- 
tions in Alaska for many years, said 
some time ago, “I have had charge of 
an agricultural experiment station at 
Rampart, in latitude 65-30, a degree 
south of the Arctic circle. There during 
harvest time I have seen the grain in 
the shock, and the men and self-binders 
at work in the glow of the midnight sun. 
Millions of acres can be made exactly 
like that. One hundred thousand 
square miles can be used for agricultural 
purposes and one-half of that can be 
cleared for tillage, for grain growing, 
for homes.” 


Ac (ORDING to government reports 
- & the men best suited to develop the 
hundred and forty million acres of 
agricultural land in Alaska are small 
farmers and farm laborers who are 
iccustomed to hard work and who have 
a full realization of the physical and 
climatie difficulties they must en- 
counter. Muscle, determination and 
perseverance are essential to success. 
But any man who thinks he can go to 
Alaska and make a fortune in farming 
without hard work had better stay in 
the States. 

It is estimated that there are four 
hundred thousand square miles of 
territory where no horse, cow, sheep or 
goat can live but upon which the rein- 
deer will thrive. Some say that there is 
ample food on this area for ten million 
head of these hardy animals. 

One of the great mysteries of Alaska 


is the annual migration of the millions | 


of caribou. Where these animals come 
from and where they go to is yet rather 

uncertain. For a six-week period these 
animals come from the north and west, 
swim the Yukon and disappear, going 
to the south and east. 

Last fall the largest herd of these 
animals ever seen was watched by 
Game Warden Frank Dufresne of Fair- 
banks and a number of employees of the 
Alaska road commission. They under- 
took to count the animals and there 


were almost. one-half million head of | 
them. It took the herd four days and 


seventeen hours to pass a given point. 
Another herd of one hundred thousand 
caribou was reported by guides and 
hunters earlier in the fall. 


\ HILE Alaska contains some of the 

grandest scenery on earth, yet its 
greatest sights are the mighty glaciers. 
A single one of these glaciers covers 
nearly as much territory as the state of 
Rhode Island. One of the sights of the 
world is the great Columbia glacier. 
Can you imagine a great valley four 
miles wide and seventy-five miles long 
filled with a solid bed of ice from three 
to seven hundred feet thick and slowly 
pushing its way down into the sea? 
Well, that is Columbia glacier. 

Continually, day and night, summer 
and winter, this movement goes on. Of 
course the time to see it is in the sum- 
mer. As the water in the sea eats its 
way under this slowly moving moun- 
tain of ice, great bergs break off and 
fall, sometimes with a roar that can be 
heard for miles. Often even the blowing 
of the whistle of a nearby steamer will 
cause the ice to crack back hundreds of 
feet and the noise makes you think the 
world is breaking up. 

There is something that is indescrib- 
able and mysterious about this great 
Columbia glacier. 
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What's in your tires — 
rubber and cotton,or MILEAGE? 


If they are Kelly-Springfield tires, you can be sure there 


is mileage, and plenty of it, built in. 


Kellys have had a reputation for a good many years. 
Possibly a tire dealer who sells some other make will tell 
you Kellys are overrated. The fact remains that they have 
a reputation—and they must have done something to earn 
it and hold it. 


Advertising can’t be responsible for it, because Kelly 
Springfield tires had a reputation long before they were 
advertised. 

There are a numbér of good tires on the market. 
Kelly-Springfields are better tires. And now they cost 
no more than the other kind. 

“Kelly dealers everywhere— 


there must be one in your town 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
General Motors Bldg. New York, N. Y. 


KELLYeatvoonTIRES 











Where Water Smothers Crops 
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What to Do With the Wet Lands 


will reclaim most any kind of land 
if properly laid and properly de- 
signed systems are used. One of the 
commonest drainage problems is the 
wet draw which runs thru otherwise 
fertile fields. Along the sides are springs 
which keep the ground just damp enough 
to make farming operations difficult yet 
cause a healthy growth of weeds which 
seed down the surrounding territory. 

The solution of the problem is a line 
of 5-or 6-inch drain tile laid a little to 
one side of the center and at a depth of 
3 to 3% feet. If the strip of wet land is 
more than 50 feet wide, two lines of tile, 
laid parallel and 20 to 30 feet apart ,may 
be necessary. In this kind of work there 
is little to worry about so far as the 
grade or slope is concerned as there is 
usually a fall of from 3 to 6 inches per 
foot. 

On river bottoms and other lowlands 
the water table is often too high in the 
spring of the year to permit the proper 
growth of plant roots. Under such con- 
ditions crops may suffer worse during 
the dry months of the fall than those on 
the hill ground. The solution here is 
complete drainage; that is, laterals laid 
at intervals of from 40 to 100 feet apart, 
all leading to larger mains which dis- 
charge into a natural water course or 
drainage ditch. No definite 
rules can be laid down for the 
spacing of the laterals, nor for 
the depth to which they should 
be laid. It is always better to 
follow the experience of neigh- 
bors, if such is available. For 
the black alluvial lands along 
the streams and rivers of Ne- 
braska and Iowa a spacing of 
80 feet and a depth of from 3 to 
3% feet has given excellent 
results. Where the soil is in- 
clined to be a little sandy and 
contains very little clay a spac- 
ing of 100 feet and a depth of 
4 feet will give the desired 
drainage. 

In the upland depressions 
which have been formed dur- 
ing the glacial period and have 


I: can be safely said that tile drains 


Figure 


By IVAN D. WOOD 


University of Nebraska 


been filling over ever since, the soil will 
be found to contain much silt and clay. 
Here the spacing may have to be as 
close as 30 to 40 feet and the depth cut 
down to 2 feet or less if the water is to 
reach the tile in time to save a crop from 
flood. On seepy side hills, laterals may 
have to be placed very close together to 
do the work properly yet no rules can 
be given until an examination with the 
soil auger has been made. 

The spacing and the depth will often 
vary on the same piece of land due to 
change in soil conditions. This fact 
makes necessary careful examinations 
before any design is attempted. A pre- 
liminary study is always worth while. 


HE first drain tile which in any way 

resembled those of today were 2 and 
3 inches in diameter. These sizes proved 
too small and for many years the 4-inch 
size has been used for laterals, but there 
is a strong tendency at present toward 
the use of the 5- and 6-inch. The cost is 
somewhat higher but the chance of clog- 
ging is much less and the carrying 
capacity so much greater. The carrying 
capacity of the 6-inch size is more than 
twice as great as that of the 4-inch, and 
four times as great as the 3-inch. When 
using the large sizes, a slight dip in the 
grade line which fills with silt is not so 


serious, as there will still be consider 
able capacity left. For the mains, sizes 
up to 18 and 24 inches may be employed 
depending on the grade and the amount 
of land drained. Porous soils let th 
water to the tile quickly and therefor 
systems for draining this kind of land 
must have large mains and laterals. 

To give a general idea about sizes of 
mains, I will cite some actual examples 
For black alluvial soils along the streams 
a 10-inch main laid to a grade of 2 feet 
in 1,000 feet or about 2 feet 6 inches in 
80 rods would care for 80 acres. Yet it 
might not be large enough if there were 
a lot of springs to be picked up along th: 
edge of higher ground. It is not good 
policy to use any tile less than 6 inches 
in diameter for a main. Under ordinary 
conditions a 12-inch tile laid to the 
grade mentioned above would care for 
160 acres. Figure 1 shows a typical sys- 
tem with main and laterals. 

Table II may be of value in determin- 
ing size of mains and laterals. 


CAREFUL survey is necessary for 
best results in tiling work of any 
kind. Some diggers may work by 
“water grade”’ or by watching the water 
in the ditch. On simple jobs this may b 
well enough but on a system of any siz 
it may be all wrong. It is important, of 
course, that the tile be laid t 
grade but this is not the whol 
story by a long way. This 
grade must be so proportioned 
that the ditches are of correct 

depth over the entire field. 

It is best to employ someon: 
to do the surveying who is not 
interested in the digging and 
require him to submit an accu- 
rate map of the location of all 
drains. This may be attached 
to the deed of the land as it 
may be very valuable in locat- 
ing trouble or in convincing a 





1—An actual tile system showing the arrangement of 


drains and laterals 


prospective purchaser that th 
land is really tiled. 

The engineer sets stakes 
along the line of each drain at 
50 to 100 feet intervals. H: 
runs (Continued on page 4 





TABLE I __ 











Tile Cost 


Per Acre 


Spacing of | Digging Cost 
Laterals Per Acre 


40 feet $50.85 $54.55 


50 feet 41.09 44.05 


66 feet 31.55 33.79 


80 feet 26.37 28.23 


100 feet 21.91 22.95 


150 feet 14.94 15.93 


200 feet 11.66 12.40 





Engineering 


$4.22 


Total 


Cost 


TABLET 


Number of Acres Drained 





Fall in 100 Feet 





$109.62 


1 1% 2 3 


inch inch inches inches 





3.40 88.54 
-61 67.95 
-18 56.78 
-78 46.64 
-23 32.10 


25.02 


19.1 20.6 | b | 25.1 


29.9 32.5 39.6 


61,4 66.5 
106.7 


167.7 


115.6 





181.7 
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2500 new Texaco Stations and Dealers 
on the Pacific Coast 


The Texas Company announces complete distribution for 


















; the Pacific Coast States. 2500 new Texaco Stations and 
dealers—from Canada to Mexico*-from the Rocky 
Mountains to the Pacific—now sell the new and better 
Texaco Gasoline and clean, clear Texaco Golden Motor Oil. 
: This has been accomplished through the consolidation 
of the California Petroleum Corporation with The Texas 
i Company. Today motorists of every state, from coast to 
\ coast, can find, under one familiar trademark —the Texaco 
Red Star with the Green T—the same uniform products 
t- and unirorm service. 

At home or “abroad”—in Maine or California, in 
Washington or southern Florida—everywhere they may 
enjoy the superior performance so characteristic of Texaco. 
The familiar sign of the Texaco Red Star with the Green T 
7 is on every highway. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, TEXACO PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


TEXACO 


The NEW and BETTER CLEAN, CLEAR,GOLDEN 


CASOLINE~MOTOR OIL 














SAGE for more than ten years 
has proved to D. C. Norman, 
Hardin county, Iowa, that a 

fruit and vegetable cellar is a paying 
proposition on his farm. His cellar is 
built as an extra room to the basement 
of the house but several feet below the 
level of the floor. House basement and 
storage cellar are joined by a door, but 
the fruit and vegetables are unloaded 
into the cave directly from the outside. 

The cellar is seven feet by twelve 
feet, and six and one-half feet high. 
The floor is of earth with a narrow con- 
crete walk down the center.. The walls 
are six inches thick and made of con- 
crete, and the roof is a combination of 
tile, reinforced between with concrete, 
and iron rods, and covered with a thin 
layer of concrete. Over this is two or 
three feet of earth. Narrow concrete 
steps lead down to the floor of the cellar. 

The hole for the cellar was excavated 
so that the top of the roof would come 
even with the ground. No drain was 
installed and none has ever been needed. 
The ground is slightly elevated; other- 
Wise, one would be necessary. 

The foundation of the walls was built 
two inches wider than the walls with 
this ledge on the inside. This is a sup- 
port for a false floor which is used with 
the potatoes. A rich mixture was 
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used in all the conerete work. The 
sand and gravel were hauled from a 
near-by creek bed. 

The cellar of the house furnished one 
wall. A doorway was cut thru this and 
a door hung. The opposite wall was 
built with a 2’’x6” plank fastened up 
the middle with lag screws. This was 
the support for a partition. It was 
mentioned before that the walls were 
six inches thick, and this, in Mr. Nor- 
man’s opinion, is really heavier than 
necessary. 

When the form for the roof was in 
place 5’’x8’’x12” tile were laid across 
the narrow way of the cellar. These 
were put end to end lengthwise, with a 
4-inch space left between rows of tile. 
Near the house a ventilator was built 
of 6-inch drain tile. At the opposite 
end and flush with the wall a form was 
built for a large ventilator, 24/’x15” 
inside dimensions. 


EINFORCING of half-inch square 

twisted rods were laid between the 
tile rows. These hook over the walls, 
and serve for the necessary reinforcing 
of the concrete beams which are formed 
where concrete occupies the spaces be- 
tween tile rows. A rich mixture of 
concrete was poured over the tile filling 
the spaces between them, and also above 
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This Storage Cellar Pays 


A Scheme That Can Be Duplicated 


them to a depth of two inches. This 
brought the level of the roof even wit] 
the ground. 

The large ventilator was made 
shown in the drawing. The dirt t} 
was excavated was put over the roo! 
covering it to a depth of nearly three 
feet. Covers for the tile ventilator and 
large ventilation shaft were made of 
sheet metal. 


HE object in making the ventilator 

so large was to use it as the loading 
entrance for fruit and vegetables. The 
sacks and boxes are brought here fro: 
the garden and orchard and let down 
into the cellar by hand. Bent iron rods 
are used to lower the boxes. 

Sometimes the potatoes are stored in 
bulk; other times they are sacked. 
They are kept off the earth by means of 
the false wooden slat floor. They need 
plenty of ventilation so are not piled 
more than three feet deep. A wash tul 
of water is kept in the cave to keep th: 
potatoes from shriveling. 

Vegetables and apples are brought 
right from the garden and orchard and 
stored in the cellar in crates or boxes. 
These are stacked on each side of the 
concrete walk. Potatoes, however, are 
left outside until they are cool and usually 
are notstored until October. A constant 
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TILE VENTILATOR 


‘ 


5"x8"Xl2" TILE 


MOVABLE 
PARTITION 


e ogz] CONCRETE WALK 
IN CENTER 


FALSE FLOOR 


24" X15" COVERED 
VENTILATOR 
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ction of Mr. Norman’s fruit and vegetable storage 


























mperature is kept in the cellar. The 
rge ventilator is banked in the fall after 
potatoes nearit freeze. If the tem- 
ture gets too low, a lighted lantern is 
z in the ventilator. Being on the 
1 side of the house, and covered 
about three feet of earth, the cellar 
‘ins cool in hot weather, and it has 
| proved to be a very good place in 
h to keep milk, cream and butter. 
Ir. Norman likes this cellar and if 
ng another would duplicate it with 
exception of’ the large ventilator. 
size of it and cover is ail right but 
vould have it slope so that the fruit 
vegetables could be slid into the 
ir on a board or chute, which would 
less help and work. 


He likes the arrangement of the cellar | 
t to the house so that anyone does | 


t have to go outside to get fruit from 

cave. It is really another room to 

1c house basement, and as convenient 

r storage, for it is lighted from the 

lectrie lighting plant, the same as the 
t of his house. 


The Matter of Cover Crops 





it may be absolutely necessary to | 


-* soils that are at all likely to wash, 


grow a cover crop. There is another 
factor to consider, however, with all 
rchard and vineyard crops, whether or 

t there is any likelihood of washing. 


trees and vines into the winter in a con- 


That factor is the matter of sending the | 


dition of maturity which will prevent | 


ny danger of winter injury. 


In the cultivated orchard, unless some | 


method of slowing down the growth is 
sed, winter injury is likely to seriously 
ifiect the trees. A cover crop removes 
from the soil much available soil fer- 
lity and moisture; which the trees 
would otherwise utilize in adding to the 


growth they have already made. The | 


cover crop does not result, however, in 
the permanent loss of this plant food 
1 the soil. 
‘he theory of the cover crop is that 
following the season when the trees 
have completed as much growth as they 
uld complete, the cover crop pro- 
ceeds to remove from the soil the sur- 
plus plant food and moisture, the trees 
turally slow down in growth, and the 
wood tissues harden. Then when the 
first frosts of autumn come, the tree 
that much nearer a condition which 
| bring it thru the winter safely, even 
nder the most severe winter condi- 

Sudan grass, buckwheat, cereals of 
lus sorts, are non-legume cover 
s which have been found excellent 
ractical orchard work. 

In the orchard where growth has not 
| altogether satisfactory, due to lack 
adily available plant food, it is de- 

ledly worth while to investigate the 
ibilities of leguminous cover crops, 

as cowpeas, soybeans, vetch, and 
ike, which on limed and inoculated 
may be expected to increase ma- 

rially the proportion of nitrogen in the 
along with the other services al- 
* mentioned obtained from other 
r crops. 


few rods of woven wire fencing 
make a good insurance policy for 
garden, protecting it against the 
rous attacks of poultry and live- 
A. 
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From the beginning a Willard Battery 
does a more satisfactory job in the 
owner’s car. Top-notch quality gives the 
Willard a better start in life. Top-notch 
quality gives the Willard a better hold 
on life. Willard quality comes from the 
tested material and the excellent work- 
manship that go into every Willard 
Battery. Willards are built to give the 
car owner more for his money—and 
they do it to the end 





every time. 


Willard 


Batteries 
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This ONE 


Critical 


Mistake 


costs motorists millions every year 





“THAT’S YOUR OWN FAULT,” 
pair man. “‘If you don’t 


ant expect them 


proher 


It ruins their tires in a few 
short months . . . causes prema- 
ture tread wear, fabric ruptures, 
rim cuts and other costly injuries 


ent of all premature tire failures 


are traceable to improper inflation. 


is now definitely known that 80 per 
c 


Premature 
tures... 
inner tubes, typify the costly results. 

And yet improper inflation can be 


avo ly if three simple precau- 


tread wear... fabric rup- 


rim cuts... as well as ruined 


led eas! 
tions are taken: 

First, ask your dealer the exact pres- 
sure you should carry front and rear. 
Then test your tires regularly...oncea 
week at least. For this purpose use the 
Schrader Gauge. 

This gauge is built on simple, scien- 
tific principles. It is accurate and dura- 
ble. 

Second, make sure each valve stem is 
covered by 
880 Valve Cap... air-tight up to 250 


| asy to read. asy to use. 
an improved Schrader No. 


pe yunds. 


JUST LOOK AT THIS! Both 


tres nave been 
One 1s ruined, the 


rur ther alm 


Qs eg Z as new. his Gdverii 


In case of a damaged valve inside, 
this unique cap will prevent the escape 
of air at mouth of valve until the valve 
inside can be replaced conveniently. 
And third, change your valve insides 
once a year. See that you have the 
genuine Schrader... standard all over 
the world. 
So go to your tire dealer. Ask him 
what pressure your tires should carry. 
Be sure this pressure is maintained 
by the use of the three Schrader prod- 
ucts described above. Sold by more than 
100,000 dealers throughout the world. 
Write for booklet, “‘The Air You Ride 
On.” A. Schrader’s Son, Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Makers of Pneu- 
matic 1844. (Tire 
Valves . . . Tire Gauges). 


Valves Since 
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Blanching Celery 


LANCHING celery by the old- 
fashioned and still much used methi- 
od of banking with earth results in 
product of undisputed quality. Yet 
there are enough people who are produ 
ing celery for home use, in their ow: 
gardens, who find this method of blanc! 
ing too laborious, to make it worth whil 
to mention several other methods that 
are available. 

One of the most successful methods 
to set a six-inch or four-inch tile right 
down over the celery plant, one tile t 
each plant. That this works very satis- 


| factorily may be indicated by the fact 
that there are many home gardeners 


who keep a supply of tile on hand, using 
them from year to year in this way 
Paper tubes have been used in the san 


} Manner. 


The most widely used method is t 
set a twelve-inch board on edge on each 
side of the row, carrying these boards 
end to end the full length of the row, 
and tying them together at the top with 
a bridging of wire, twisted around nails 
in the top of each board. Earth 


| dragged up around the bottom edges « 


the boards. 

The celery which comes into maturity 
later In the season and which is intend: 
for home storage, may be taken direct) 
from the field and set in the storag 
trench or in boxes in the basement, tak- 
ing this celery up with the roots. 

The roots are set either on the botton 
of the trench, or in the case of boxes in 
the basement, on a two or three-inch 
layer of sand to which a little water 
should be added occasionally, Introduc 
this water into the sand either thru 
holes in the side of the box or thru a tube 
or pipe and funnel. Any method which 
will prevent the stalks of celery from 
becoming dampened, is all right. 

This is a method which will keep the 
celery very crisp and when the season 
is at all average, the quality of the celery 
is unsurpassed. 


Let Us Spray for Weeds 
Continued from page 7 


conditions, however, where the use of so- 
dium arsenite is quite valuable. Take, 
forexample, the case of a southern Indi- 
ana orchardist whose apples were being 
ruined by the rust disease carried by th 
wind from infected cedar trees on 
neighbor’s farm. The offending trees 
were readily disposed of without sprout- 
ing by cutting a shallow girdle com- 
pletely around the base with a down- 
ward stroke of a sharp hatchet 
filling the notches with a saturated 
solution of sodium arsenite applied wit! 
an old tea kettle. 

One of the newest and apparently th 
most effective of weed killers is a powder 
known as sodium chlorate. It has muc! 
the appearance of common salt but is 
highly inflammable, hence must > 
treated with the same respect with which 
one handles gasoline. It dissolves 
readily in water and when used at 
rate of about one pound per gallon, 1! 
has the power to penetrate into 
creeping roots of such pestiferous plants 
as Canada thistle and quack grass. 

In a series of quack grass plots 10 
cated near Lafayette, Indiana, exper! 
ments conducted by Purdue authorities 
indicate that if the vegetation is thoroly 


+ 
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saturated with the chlorate solution, a 
95 to 99 percent kill will result with a 
-ingle application, using either a sprink- 
ling can or sprayer for the purpose. The 
hest time to apply is probably when the 
first blooms appear. 
Harry Bell, a farmer of Steuben 
ounty, Indiana, reports, “I find it 
lium chlorate) does the work of 
ing patches of thistles and other 
eds along fence rows and in corners.” 
Clarence Isakson of Lake county, Indi- 
_states, “I tried sodium chlorate on 
th quack grass and thistles and today 
ordering 500 pounds, I am so well 
tisfied.”’ Charles Weadick, who co- 
erated in testing this material, writes, 
| applied it to the Canada thistles 
\ugust 2nd and they were all dead in 
days.”’ 
sodium chlorate has the advantage of 
not being poisonous to livestock unless 
eaten in large quantities and it does not 
harm the soil, altho it does destroy all 
getation with which it comes in con- 
tact. The use of this material for de- 


stroying weeds on our farms is some- | 
it new and we do not have full in- | 


formation regarding its possibilities. We 


iow enough, however, to state with | 


sssurance that it will kill from 90 to 100 


percent of Canada thistles, quack grass, | 


| wild morning glory, with a single 
plication and the chances are it will 
as well against other weeds. 
1ewhat expensive for large areas, it 
ms to be the ideal killer for small 
ches of troublesome weeds that, un- 

destroyed, frequently invade entire 


is 


Pruning the Small Fruit 


Ts question, as far as the desira- 
bility of summer pruning is con- 


Altho | 


rned, has only one answer in the berry | 


tch. It is highly desirable. 

lhe old canes, which have borne their 
p of fruit, may be removed from the 
rry patch as soon as possible after 
rvest. This serves to remove any 
eased canes and prevent the further 
read of disease. It allows all the 


energy of the root system to go into | 





production of new cane growth upon | 
ch the following year’s fruit produc- 


may be expected. 


In the case of black raspberries, the | 


new shoots should be pinched off when 
vy reach a height of about two and a 
t to three feet. The side shoots may 
imilarly pinched back, as they reach 
ngth of twelve or fourteen inches. 


following this practice on soil | 


re the canes grow rapidly and yigor- 
vy, bushy, productive plants may be 
‘ted, and the job will be found well 
thwhile, simply in the greater ease 
irvesting the following season. 


ie number of apples on an over- 
d tree may be reduced as much as 


ty-five or even fifty percent, with- | 


reducing the yield. That means that 


1ave just as many bushels of apples, | 


since the apples will be larger they 
e more easily harvested and mar- 
The advantages of thinning are 
lated most in years of an abun- 
ipple crop, when anything that 
nake marketing easier is a thing 
1 while. 


nis more than a source of power 
tricity has made him master of it. 
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| Farm with Farmalls! 


N° wonder this tractor is popular—the Farmall for 
the first time gave the farmer a real all-purpose 
tractor. It is ideal power for all crops, all fields, all jobs, 


and all the time. No off-season for the Farmall. 


The Farmall is the ideal tractor for every power 
machine in its power range—whether it runs by draw- 
bar, belt, or power take-off. Its wide tread, extra-high 
row Clearance, and other special features of design fit 
it perfectly for planting and cultivating of corn and 
cotton and other row crops. 


Farmall special equipment includes 2 and 4-row 
planters and cultivators,7-foot mowers and 7-foot 
trailer mowers, middlebusters, 4-row lister culti- 
vators, sweep rakes, beet tools, potato tools, etc. 
It plows two perfect furrows; it cannot be beat 
at the belt. A good time to use it is NOW. 


Farm with a Farmall! The Farmall and its equipment 
will show you a better, handier, more economical and 
more profitable way to farm. Ask the dealer to demon- 


strate. Write us, now, for the complete catalog. 
Ip N I i 
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HIS shows the LARGER International Harvester tractor, the 

McCORMICK-DEERING 15-30. This man is plowing at a good 
rate—3 furrows, 4 in some soils—and he controls abundant belt power 
for the larger threshers, ensilage cutters, etc. On many farms the all- 
around Farmall and the more powerful 15-30 are working together. 
The McCormick-Deering line also includes the popular 10-20 tractor, 
a smaller edition of the 15-30. Power for every farm need, at the 
McCormick-Deering dealer’s. 
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Junior and Club Department 
For Fkarm Boys and Girls 














Ralph Gruenwald 


High School Boys Honored 


IVE boys selected for outstanding 
Ph scuievernent from those taking 
vocational training in Iowa are 
presented to you in the above pictures. 
They were honored at Iowa state college 
in the presence of hundreds of vocational 
students. 
talph Gruenwald of Maquoketa did 
consistent work in his high school 
subjects, earning an aver- 


> 


Herschel Hintermeister 


Conducted by Kirk Fox 








Cecil Thoreson 


of agriculture. He has assisted actively 
in taking an extensive community farm 
survey; he has served as assistant leader 
of a 4-H pig club; and has participated 
in farm bureau and club programs. 

Herschel Hintermeister of Muscatine 
has a scholastic average of 85.79 for the 
first three years of high school attend- 
ance. He was a member of the cham- 
pionship judging team in the 1927 high 
school contest. 

He has been a strong exhibitor at the 
junior corn shows of the past three 
years. At the 1928 show, he won a cup 





age grade of 89.88 percent 
for the first three and one- 
half years. He is a member 
of the student council and 
of the high school track 
team. He has represented 
his school in state contests 
in grain and livestock judg- 
ing. 

He has shown an interest 
in the improvement of 
agricultural conditions in 
the community at large. 
Last vear he conducted a 

nonstration potato plot 

cooperation with the 
igTl ultural extension serv- 
lowa college 
t county 
bureau, the high plot 
veraging 256 bushels per 
acre. This plot is being continued 
this year. 

Charl S 


l 
ice of state 


] 


and ne Jackson 


1arihy 


Henderson of Coin has an 
average grade for his high school career 
of 95.63. He is now a senior and is 
valedictorian of his class. He is a two- 
letter man and captain of both the bas- 
ket ball and track teams. He is presi- 
dent of the high school Agricultural 
Community Service club and is vice- 
president of his class. He has been a 
member of the high school orchestra 
and of the glee club. 

Charles has also been of service in 
community projects for the betterment 


America’s champion 4-H dairy j idging team 


The boys are from Boone county, Nebraska 


as a result of participation in a ten- 
acre corn contest during the previous 
season. 

Clarence Ringgenberg of Lytton has 
also maintained an unusual scholastic 
average thru high school, a grade of 91. 

He has been active in athletics and in 
high school dramatics. His supervised 
practice work has mainly been with 
hogs. 

Three community projects which 
have meant much to the farmers about 
Lytton have received active support 
from Clarence. 

Cecil Thoreson of Swea City has an 


Clarence Rinaqgenbe rg 











Charles Henderson 


average of 86; his average in agriculture 
is 91. 

He is leading athlete in the school: 
he has taken part in three high school 
operettas; he has been a participant in 
dramatics; and is a member of the high 
school glee club. 

Cecil helped to organize the Agricul- 
tural Community Service club at Swea 
City and was elected its first president. 
He was an important factor in making 

the father-son banquet 
conducted by the agricul- 
tural class during the past 
winter an exceptional 
success. 

Nebraska Boys in 

Europe 

America’s champion 4-H 
dairy judging team com- 
posed of Jesse Bilyen, Joe 
King, Russell Hughes, and 
C. C. Girardot, coach, was 
sent to England this sum- 
mer to compete in the inter- 
national contest. The boys 
are from Boone county, 
Nebraska. 

The trip is the rewa 
for winning the nation 
contest at the Nation: 
Dairy show last fall. The 

money to finance the trip wasraised thru 
contributions from all over Nebraska. 
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LTHO Fred McCulley of Oklahoma 
4% is only a club boy, he has hit upon 
a novel scheme to keep his gang plow 
wheels from sinking down in soft 
ground. 

He took worn-out auto tires, cut off 
the part that clamps on to the auto 
wheel, and then fastened the tire to the 
plow wheels with baling wire. 

He finds that this arrangement keeps 
the wheels up out of the softest ground. 

R. V. P., Okla. 
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Offering four speeds forward to meet every 
condition of road and load, equipped with 
powerful non-locking four-wheel brakes and 
incorporating numerous other advancements 
in design, this newest Chevrolet truck now 
provides for the farm a low-priced haulage 
unit of extremely wide utility. 


Front shock absorber springs—air bound seat 
cushions— ball bearing steering mechanism 
—a greatly increased braking area—a heavier 
front axle and new channel front bumper are 
additional improvements offered in the New 





Utility Truck. Dependable operation and 
road stability are assured by a powerful valve- 
in-head motor and by semi-elliptic springs set 
parallel to the load. And outstanding features 
of convenience are its low loading height and 
generous road clearance. 


Visit the nearest Chevrolet dealer for a thor- 
ough inspection of this remarkable new truck 
—available in a variety of body types for 
every existing farm requirement —and pro- 
viding the world’s lowest torf-mile cost for 
every conceivable type of hauling. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 








The New 
UTiLETy 
TRUCK 


(Chassis Only) & 
f.o: b. Flint, Mich. 
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Here is the Stork home 


Corn Picking a Lost Art 
The Hogs Do the Job Now 


By GEORGE R. HARRISON 


O men go out to pick corn on the 
{S80-acre farm of H. C. Stork 
and Sons of Burt county, Ne- 

braska, because the hogs are sufficient 
for the harvest. Stork Says he stopped 
vesting corn by hand some years ago, 
and his partnership sons, Clyde V. and 
John, have never learned how to pick 
corn because it wasn’t necessary. 
Something like 200 acres of corn are 
harvested each season by approxi- 
mat ly 750 head of hogs. Stork began 
hogging down corn so long ago that 
neighbors to whom the practice was 
strange would stop to inform him the 
hogs had broke n 
into the - field. 
\fter a while he 
got educated to 
l el an lot id a 
ind sinee then 
iogging corn has 
nereased until 
the whole crop is 


A111© 


1] 1 
111 ] 
li-TrOund 


ucers in 
‘ss from town 
. we found hi 
he self-feeders 
On two places 
ep 120 sows. Here 


they were raising 


sixty-eight litters. Hogs on both farms 
are handled the same—clean ground, 
portable houses, and all they can eat 
from start to finish. Only one pig crop 
a year is produced, all pigs coming as 
nearly together as possible so as to 
make carload shipments of uniform 
size animals. Numerous times he has 
topped the Omaha market. 

Stork was always more interested in 
hogs than in any other part of the farm- 
ing but he once put dependence for far- 
rowing in the central hog house. And 
here is how he explained his departure 
from it: Clyde, the older boy, was at- 


try a few of the sows far out in an alfalfa 
meadow away from the rest of the herd 
and the old central hog house. The 
demonstration which followed that 
season caused Stork to quit the central 
house forever. Never since have the 
hogs been allowed to tread the barnlot 
premises, while the old house has be- 
come a feeding barn for Clyde, who pre- 
pares a carload of shorthorn show cattle 
each year. There has been no trouble 
whatever since the hogs occupied the 
big fields. They have made money every 
year, Stork Says. 

Scattered conveniently about the 
forty acres are 
the port'able 
houses and _ the 

















Stork’s portal le houses 


tending Smith-Hughes classes in high 
school. He heard all about clean lots 
for healthy pigs. The hog business at 
home was showing a decline, many of 
the pigs dving from some cause or other. 


1 


Finally the boy suggested that they 


self-feeders. In 
each case, how- 
ever, two of them 
sit face to face, 
the alley between 
passing north 
and south. 
Reaching from 
roof to roof is 
more cheap lum- 
ber to make 
shade in summer 
ind to exclude 
snow in winter. 
Here the sows to 
farrow remain 
thru the cold season no matter what the 
weather. Feed is given under the alley 
roof. - 
The pr blem of water was not a h rd 
one for the Storks, for a driven well 


was procured ata (¢ ‘ontinued on pag 
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Takes a New Place | 
in the Tire World! 


Now that Firestone has taken over the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of this high-grade standard tire, from the Oldfield 
Tire Company, the Oldfield Tire emerges from the com- 
paratively limited production class to that of nation- 
wide distribution and sale through 30,000 Firestone 
Service Station Dealers. 

For more than four years this famous tire has 
been distributed through the Oldfield Tire Com- 
pany’s own Dealers as the most outstanding tire 
on the market—commanding a higher price 
than any other high-grade standard tire. It 
can be bought at LOWER prices than those 
of any other tire of equal quality, durability ‘| 
and mileage performance. 

Oldfield takes its new place in the tire ® 
world, backed by the tremendous re- 
sources of Firestone, the advantage of a 
Firestone scientifically designed tread 
with greater gripping power, longer 
wear, greater comfort, security and 
economy and the advantage of Fire- 
stone special methods of building 
into tires extra mileage at lowest cost. / 


Make your tire dollars go 
Farther — Buy Oldjfields 


A Quality Tire for Every Ca 


Backed by a Manufacturer Who Holds all World Records 
for Tires of Safety, Comfort, Endurance and Mileage 


COLRIER 


TIRES and TUBES 


Courier Tires are generously oversize and rugged 
and the sidewalls are protected against rut and curb 
wear by heavy ribs. The deep cut design of the tough, 
long-wearing Courier tread prevents skidding and 
provides longer wear 
than any other tire 
in the medium price 


field. 
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New Low 
Prices 


30 x 3), Cord 


SB5S. 


29 X 4.40/21 


$670 


31 = 5.25/21 


10% 
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ai - ‘Firestone D ealers 


Save You Money and Serve You Better 
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AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER . . « HOrySSirwrlord, 
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Now You Can Buy Famous 


Oldfield Tires 


At These Low Prices— 
30 x3", S@55 


29 x 4.40/21 “7 


31x 5.25/21 ‘43° 


Other Sizes Priced 
Proportionately Low 
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AIREAY 


Airway Tires are designed for light cars and far out- 
class anything else on the market at anywhere near 
the price. Note the scientifically designed tread with 
the rider strips at the center and the cog-like units 
which give greater 
traction and prevent 
skidding. Youcan buy 
Firestone-built Air- 
way Tires at the mar- 
ket’s lowest prices. 
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Lowest 
Prices 
in History 


30 x 3), Cord 


$ gz0 


29 x 4.40/21 
Firestone Dealers are arms trained and equipped—know more 
about tires—and give a higher type of service than any other dealer. 

Now—wwith every known item of waste eliminated and with quality 


the highest, the Firestone Dealer will give you the greatest values 
and advantages at the lowest prices ever offered. See him today. 
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Corn Picking a Lost Art 


Continued from page 22 


C CHAMPLIN) og : : | depth of about thirty-five feet. Me i 


in the exact center of the forty. Th: 
forty is quartered by cross fences and 
where the fences meet are the auto- 
matic waterers for each lot. These are 
fed from a large stock tank from which 
the shorthorn cattle in one of the lots 
may drink. On the well is a common 
pitcher pump; to this is attached a 
homemade windmill. If the wind fails, 
pump power is taken from the rear 
wheel of an old automobile. 

The Stork sows, usually gilts, do not 
farrow until late in the spring. Soon 
the pigs are eating corn and tankag: 
from the self-feeders. There is a plenti- 
ful stand of alfalfa where we saw scores 
of spring pigs as even in size as peas in 
a pod. They would be finished in the 
fall on the corn that they harvest them- 
selves, and small blocks of a field to 
avoid waste. 

“Tt takes about so much corn to gr 
and finish a hog,” Stork stated. “Tf t! 
corn is not given in the beginning, 
means that the hog must remain on the 
place that much longer, or until th 
required amount of corn has been fed 
So we feed the full feed all the time, and 
it pays to buy tankage. We get tl 


e ' e tankage in June, usually about fifteen 
tons, to last thru the year. Ic is then 
here ts No Finer visto: 
. HERE might come a year, Stork ver 
aso tne tures, when he would let up on s¢ 
feeding corn. That would be in the ea 


of corn of very high price when th 








\ttainable Quality” has been the CHAMPLIN 
>» CHAMPLIN Refineries thru- GASOLIES 


prospects would be for much cheaper 
corn with the new crop. But not yet 


} 
; has he felt justified in following such 
‘11 years of operation. plan. Corn, high or low in summer, th 
source of CHAMPLIN Gasoline is KEROSENE pigs have their fill of it at self-feeders. 
e Mid-Continent’s highest grade paraffn- The Storks have chosen duroes, and 
ne z | nti nen grade paraimn 


. pentane _ . these are practically purebred. Mucl 
moe rede s crude is s iur-free CHAMPLIN . ’ 

base crude. | hi crude is ulphur free iL tg care is taken to get boars from breeders 
permitting its refinement without acid and who have a reputation for producing 
resulting in gasoline that is crystal clear, of animals with the bone and the ampk 


virgin power, and absolutely acid-free and stretch of frame to hold the fat. 


non-corrosive. ao’ In a year Stork and the boys, who 
. °C . inh he names as partners on the big barn 
HAMPLIN Gasoline will deliver every- ~~“) nal gee Parag. ~ ‘Wage 

CHAMPLIN Gasoline w ill delive wa . CHAMPLIN ) sign and on all stationery, ship about 

thing you want in a motor fuel. = ’ 


twelve carloads of hogs. That means 
“CHAMPLIN Oils Have Always Been Good— lot of money. No separate record is 


hit 


ALL WAYS.” kept of expense and income on hogs, | 
he declares that there are plenty of signs 


to show what the hogs have been doing, 
| especially since Clyde, the son, demon- 
strated the clean lot idea. The Stork 
farms cannot grow enough corn for so 
many hogs, therefore much of it 1s 
CREAM ° bought shelled from neighbors. 
7 Did you see the 
S E PARATO RS | new auto models ? Livestock Review and Album 


F you were unable to attend the Inter- 
national Livestock Exposition at Chi- 


Imagine a highest grade first quality sepae | cago last fall, here is your chance to 
ratorft as little as $352 Thatis what = A ty. square yourself. The 1927 Review al d 
the revolutionary new Sharples Manufac he RN a, - | Album is now being distributed. It cot 
turing movthed cow makes possible! tains many pictures of winning animals, 


In this short message, Mr. P.M. | college exhibits and various other fea- 
Sharples is briefly announcing an- | : ; : aes : 
other great Sharples achievement. | ENSILAGE CUTTER | tures of the show. No better ¢ hance, 
N 2 need anyon without a . | : . . oroat 
separator or put up with an old in- | = hg yg Any Rl egy except actually seeing one of these gre 
- ae ar cman aoe te make big savings in labor, time, power. Gears run | shows, exists for keeping abreast of de- 
Mr. 2. M. Sharples “tancy"machines Fornowthrough | in oil. Feeding is automatic. Alf moving parts steel | velopments in livestock lines. A list 
a manufacturing method perfected after 46 years of encased. Elevated 125 feet in test. Cotes adjustable. | opments re ‘pagal: Tho 
constant effort, Sharples can offer the famous, genuine Elevates to any angle. prize winners in ¢ ach class is given. Phe 
tubular model (no disks) for as little as $35. Full dee | - F|\ Write today for FREE Catalog . > | htain d 
tails, including trial offer, ete., will be sent at once 40 DICK MFG. CO. book is sold for $1 and may be o ers 
without obligation, to any farmer on request. Can: a. hio . i > I 4 ae Stock 
SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 1 Dept.34 ton, O' by ag B. H. Heide, Union Sto 
Dept. K-170 Sharples Building, Chicago, Illinois ards. Chicag llinols. 
(Western Address: Oakland, Calif.) Yard: »» hicago, J 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Squibs From a Farmer’s 
Notebook | G AS OLI NE .o 


Continued from page 5 





ho 
un 


they tackled the making of a home 
on the prairie. It is a longjump from | 
the bare necessities of life on a tree- 
less prairie to shady groves, plentiful 





d orchards, graveled roads, automobiles, 
)- and electric power and lights, but 
e : that change has come during the work- 
h ing years of many men and women still 
s : actively enjoying life. We see our prob- 
n lems and, being nearby, they loom up so 
4 big that we almost forget that every 
S; generation has had problems that 
r matched their power and equipment 
fully as much as ours. ; 
it * * * 
n I! is the sedson now for the alfalfa 
re man to get in his talk on starting a : pare a aoe 
- patch of alfalfa. I think the period of OU are hearing much about high compression”... .“high 
‘S “natch work” with alfalfa is past. It compression engines” .'.. “high compression fuel”... 
n should now : : — field rae ty “high compression performance.” 
le a two-acre patch Will grow and do well, ‘ ‘ P by 
\- why not twenty? A well-stocked corn- “What,” a great many car owners are asking, “does ‘high 
0 belt rao’ aoe hfe twenty compression’ mean to me?” Here is a simple explanation: 
acres OF alfalfa. It 1s cheaper to sow / : ‘ 
W them, tall ‘alone’ dak ade tm chain 6 Each cylinder of your engine may be likened to a muzzle- 
start if the ground is not sour. With loading gun. The cylinder is the gun; the piston is the bullet; 
it ne "Oo > i » i is ae sje , » . . . . 
“ th Rien eT it on : ob . tet and the mixture of gasoline and air is the powder charge. 
‘ and nandie, £ eeas 18 DOOS g as i 
r a field crop instead of a “‘patch”’ crop. The tighter you pack the powder charge in the gun before 
+ * firing, the greater the force to the bullet. Similarly, the tighter 
;;ACH year we ship out of our little you squeeze—or compress— gas vapor and air in the combus- 
ae = sts > ear £ Te . . = . 
n one tae ae wo ay oe tion chamber before ignition, the greater the force of the pis- 
> product of a number of small farm ton’s stroke. In other words, the higher the compression, the 
flocks scattered over many square “por greater the power. 
The returns vary with the season anc . ‘ ’ es al . 
are from a thousand to fifteen hundred Higher compression in a gasoline engine is obtained by de- 
dollars. This is new wealth for the com- creasing the size of the combustion chamber—either by mechan- 
ti munity, largely created from waste and ical design or by carbon formation. 
a weeds with these small farm flocks and 
at could easily be increased ten or fifteen » » » » 
times in the same manner. We need ‘ : 
more farm flocks of sheep in our section Up to the advent of Ethyl Gasoline, the compression of automo- 
Pe ae bile engines was limited by the compression limits of gasoline. 
d E very much enjoy Hansen’s For gasoline is not a perfect fuel. It explodes too soon(“knocks’’) 
ch apricot a ner plums at this and loses power when squeezed beyond a certain point. 
rs season. In size and flavor they are not , . 
ee excelled by any of the regular market That is why General Motors Research Laboratories developed 
le plums. We like the Hanska variety ETHYL fluid, a compound which controls the combustion rate 
best for cooking and also have found it | of gasoline so that as engine compression is raised the “knock” 
m so far to be the most prolific bearer. ap har cre ‘ ‘xing ETHYL I 
rm Some other varieties like the Inkpa and is eliminated. And that 1s why oll Companies are mixing 
ut Toka are finer fruit for eating fresh. fluid with gasoline to form Ethyl Gasoline—the standard high 
a With us, however, they have been spare | compression fuel. . a q 
is bearers, largely because they blossom 
uu . ~ pol gga than the rest and are not Within the last year, car manufacturers have been able to pro- 
ns self fertile. : ; 
- + * * duce new models of higher compression and greater power. 
n- ICK and I are getting more inter- But the most immediate benefits of Ethyl Gasoline are found among 
rk ested in mother’s perennial flowers. the millions of owners of cars of ordinary compression, because with 
so In number, size, and variety, her collec- : 7 
* tion is slowly growing. Since the first its use in such cars carbon becomes an asset. 
ee a ae, ~— the Ride with ETHYL. See what a great difference it makes on 
1ogs out and helped with the hoeing. : . : iui ; 
” . ; al a a hills and in traffic. No “knocking.” Less shifting. Faster pickup. 
— —i $ w 
U A FTER the chores are done and the Stop at an ETHYL pump today—it bears the emblem shown 
‘4% rest of the family are safely sleep- below. 
er- ing, I like to sit out under the stars and 
hi- meditate. As the air cools after the heat 
to of the day, there is more rest for me in 
nd the quiet of the dusk than there would 
eve be in sleeping during that time. A few ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 
us, night sounds, like the bleating of a rest- 25 Broadway, New York City, 56 Church 8t., Toronto, Ont., Can. 
ea- less lamb or the bark of a distant dog, 
ce, break the monotony of the insect hum. 
eat Sheltered by the old home trees and 
(le- surrounded by so many objects and 
ol sounds grown dear thru familiarity, I 
Phe realize what it means to worship God 
” 





under our own “vine and fig tree. 
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" ‘When' the Milk Coes Bad 
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It May Be Your Fault—Not the Cows’ 


By TOM GILDERSLEEVE 


NUSUAL colors, off flavors and 

| objectionable aromas of milk are 

not always caused by the “bugs” 

you see or the plants your cows eat. The 

“bugs’’ you cannot see may be respon- 

sible for a lot of the “dirty work” with 
the milk supply. 

Some of the more common abnor- 
malities of milk that may often be 
rightfully blamed on the “bugs” you 
cannot see are souring of milk, ropy 
milk, yeasty or gassy milk, barny- 
flavored milk, sweet curdling, blue milk 
and red milk. Defects of milk, such as 
feedy flavors and aromas, salty or bitter 
milk, and milk from cows with diseased 
udders, usually denote their source by 
their characteristic flavors and 
aromas. 


of the cows that drink it. If cows are fed 
shortly before milking time, the feed is 
likely to have more effect upon the 
flavor and aroma of the milk than when 
fed a longer period before. 

Certain weed flavors and aromas are 
more common in late summer when pas- 
tures are dry, for cows then eat plants 
that were rejected earlier in the season 
when feed was more abundant. Feed 
flavors, which may be removed some- 
what by aerating, are more noticeable 
in the cream, owing to the absorbing 
properties of fat. 

Abnormalities of milk from animals 
with affected udders and animals well 
advanced in lactation are usually more 


noticed in the strainer or bowl of th 
separator. Ropiness, on the other hand, 
is not ordinarily noticed until about 
twelve hours after milking. 

Organisms causing the ropy condi- 
tion are harmless, but cause a very un- 
desirable consistency in the milk or 
cream. Ropiness is more likely to be 
found in sour cream or starters than in 
sweet cream. 

Surface waters, ponds and creeks, are 
common sources of the ropy milk 
organism. Cows wade in pools contain- 
ing these organisms, which at milking 
time fall into the milk. Epidemics occa- 
sionally break out when pastures are 
flooded. Water in drinking troughs and 

cooling tanks, also stable air 
may be a possible source of con- 





Characteristics of abnormali- 
ties caused by “bugs” or bac- 
teria can generally be recognized 
by means of the following ob- 
servations: (1) The abnormal 
condition is not ordinarily pres- 
ent at milking time; (2) the con- 
dition generally increases as the 
milk is allowed to stand; (3) in 
many instances the abnormal 
condition can be transferred from 
one lot of milk to another. 


be general, the things to re- 
member in attempting to 
overcome an abnormality that 
after careful observation is ap- 
parently due to the growth of 
bacteria is, first of all, the elimi- 
nation of the source of contami- 
nation. This means clean pas- 
tures, stables, milk houses, cool- 
ing tanks, etc; sanitary and 
sterile equipment—pails, milk- 





Does Your Milk 


Sour quickly 
Become ropy 


Turn red or blue 


I. 
2. 
4. Get yeasty 
5. 
6. 


Develop bad flavors ? 


The cause may be explained in this 
article prepared by Tom Gildersleeve 
after an interview with B. W. Hamer, 
leading dairy bacteriologist of this 
country and a professor at Iowa State 


College. 


tamination. 


OPY milk trouble is some- 
times stopped by merely 
keeping the animals away from 
surface waters. In controlling 
an epidemic, all utensils should 
be thoroly scalded before coming 
in contact with the-milk. Clean 
stables, occasionally disinfected, 
will help in overcoming the dif- 
ficulty. Before milking, wipe 
the cows’ flanks and udders with 
a cloth dampened with disin- 
fectant. 

Pasteurization of the milk 
soon after milking is usually 
helpful in eliminating the trou- 
ble but is not a control measure. 
Ropy milk is usually hard to 
control and it is only by diligent 
effort that the condition can be 
removed. In some foreign coun- 
tries ropy milk is no great objec- 








ing apparatus, strainers, sepa- 
rators, and every other utensil 

with which the milk comes in direct 
contact; clean cows; immediate cooling 
of milk after milking and holding at a 
low temperature until delivery; more 
frequent deliveries of cream and milk to 
the market. 

Scalding water for sterilizing purposes 
and cold water for cooling the milk are 
available on most farms—two essential 
factors in the production of clean and 
normal milk and cream. 

Milk absorbs odors readily and the 
near surroundings may influence the 
flavor and aroma to a considerable 
extent. Odors of fly-spray, gasoline, 
manure, silage, feed, etc., are quickly 
absorbed by milk with a resultant flavor 
that sometimes is a good indication of 
the source. 

Feed flavors and aromas are imparted 
to the milk thru the body of the cow 
from the material she eats. Certain 
feeds, such as silage, alfalfa and turnips, 
are likely to affect the milk more than 
others. Even drinking water with a 
pronounced flavor may affect the milk 


noticeable after the milk has been al- 
lowed to stand. Cows advanced in lac- 
tation generally give milk that. is com- 
monly described as rancid, salty, or 
bitter. 

In the holding of milk or cream, tem- 
perature plays a vital part. Tempera- 
tures such as 32 degrees Fahrenheit 
largely prevent the growth of organisms 
causing sour milk, thus permitting the 
growth of certain other organisms that 
would not grow if the milk was allowed 
to sour. 


MALL differences in temperature at 

which milk is held will often cause 
wide differences in the flavor and aroma 
produced, because of the variations in 
the comparative growth of the organ- 
isms contained. Several types of organ- 
isms working together often produce 
distinctive changes. 

Ropy milk is. often confused with 
stringy or gargety milk coming from 
cows with infected udders. Stringy 
milk is evident at milking time or is 


tion and is a common condition. 
Yeasty cream or milk is an- 
other difficulty experienced by many milk 
producers, usually in hot weather. It 
often occurs when milk is being trans- 
ported to market, lids often blowing off 
the cans and cream bubbling over the 
tops. Aside from the cream that is lost 
the quality is materially lowered 
Yeastiness is frequent in sweet cream 
and is also not unusual in milk which is 
being fermented for cottage cheese, 
commercial buttermilk and _ starters 
Cooling soon after milking, and low- 
holding temperatures, are practical 
means of control. Pasteurization is a 
good method when available. 

Sweet curdling, altho uncommon, 
sometimes occurs. It is a process by 
which microorganisms curdle milk and 
cream without the development oi 
sufficient sourness to cause coagulation. 
Almost every lot of milk contains 
organisms capable of bringing about 
this trouble. Immediate cooling and 
low-holding temperatures are good pre- 
ventive measures. Color abnormalities 
of milk and cream are not of as much 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





importance in the United States as in 
foreign countries, yet, when they do 
occur, often cause considerable alarm, 
especially among market milk consumers. 
Many organisms produce colored col- 
onies, particularly orange and yellow. 
In general, the color changes produced by 
bacteria involve the surface of the milk 
because of their air requirements. Sev- 
eral types of bacteria working together 
may have the ability to produce certain 
abnormal color conditions in milk—blue 
milk for example. 






















































N blue milk the colors produced are 

d, sometimes very intense and seem to be 
t formed only when the milk is sour. A 
small outbreak of blue milk was re- 

li- ported by a dealer in an Iowa town. The 
n- blue color was observed by the dealer’s 
customers three times, twice in one 
De household and once in another. As 
in it happened, the two families were 


related and utensils were often ex- | 
re changed. 
Ik No color changes were noticed on the 
n- farm where the milk was produced ex- | 
ig cept in one instance when the container 
a used was brought from the household 
re from which the blue milk had been ob- 
id served. The conditions on the farm indi- 
Ir cated that there was nothing out of the 
n- ordinary, the milk probably being con- 


taminated from the usual sources met 
with on any farm. 

Blue milk may also be caused by cer- 
ly tain plants eaten by the cows, altho the 
intensity of the color is not generally so | 
pronounced. When caused by plants, 
the bluish color is almost always present 
as the milk is drawn, becoming more 
apparent after the cream rises. A very 
d, thin milk may also have a bluish tinge, | 
I due to a low content of solids. 
Yellow milk is very seldom com- 
- plained of in America. It seems to be 
associated with fat and the color is ob- 
served in the cream layer. A disagree- 
able odor and black granules are present 
J once in a while. Certain feeds such as 
carrots and red and yellow mangels 
may cause yellow milk. The milk of 
Guernseys has a noticeably yellow color. 
Udder disease in connection with foot 
and mouth disease may result in a yel- 
low viscous milk. 


ig 








A new, lighted warning signal in line of driving vision. Unique— 
n. | strikingly beautiful, the Radio model catches the spirit of today; it 


n- | ED milkisanoccasional abnormality | 
Ik and may be caused by bacteria get- 


reflects the utmost in design and complete motor protection. 
At night, the ingeniously concealed radio pilot bulb throws a soft 













It ting into sour milk or cream, sometimes : concea: . 

5 by wayoftheair. Arupturedblood vessel | beam of light down the indicating tube; no annoying glare, yet 
ff in the udder of the cow will often result | plenty of light for a constant check on motor conditions. 

r in blood getting into the milk in suffi- | Th " ° ; , 

t nt quantities to color it red. e transparent crystals, too, are an innovation, completing an 
Scalding of all equipment coming into | effect that adds individuality to the front of your car. 


tact with milk is a practical control | 
is measure in combating color abnormali- 
s caused by the growth of bacteria. 

S. With bacteria, the problem is to keep 
m out, a job that may or may not be 


Priced at $6.50 


Ask to see the new Lighted Standard Model, for the radiator. Priced at $12.50 
The Moto Meter Company, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 





al easy. Pasteurization will in most cases, 
a ii done soon enough, eliminate the | pote DASH 
trouble from the milk, but will not stop 


SPECIAL MODELS FOR 
FORD AND CHEVROLET 


The famous Red Ball Boyce 


Moto Meter, new, illuminated, 






trouble from occurring again in the 
t milking. On the other hand, if the 
a r is due to causes other than bac- 
i teria, feed, physical ailments of the 
n. ete., it will be necessary to meet | 
the problem from another angle. 


d - 


‘he Dairy Cattle Congress, Water- 
lowa, will be held Octobér 1-7, 


Illuminated from within, the 
Red Ball flashes its warning 
whenever overheating devel- 
ops. Easily installed. 

Model *‘L”’, $10 


at the. WHEEL 


Easily attached to the steering 
column of any car. The Red 
Ball warning signal flashes 
overheating instantly. Illumi- 
nated 


"Model *“S”, $12.50 








with special car nameplate on 
dial. 

Model “*CL”’ for Chevrolet 
(dash type) $8. 

Model “FS” for Ford, “CS” 
for Chevrolet (steering col- 
umn mtg.) $8.50. 
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SEE, TRY 
and TRADE 

















DE LAVAL 


“Golden Series” Separator 


EE. the new DeLaval 50th Anniversary 

S Golden Series’ Separator. Itisnotonly 
the most beautiful separator but the 
best separator, in every respect, that has 
ever been made. It has many improve- 
ments and refinements which must prove 
a source of satisfaction to every owner. 
Then go e step farther and try one of 
these new io Lisesle side-by-side with 
any other Ps = Not one person in a 
hundred who does that fails to choose the 
De Laval, for it skims cleaner, is easier 
to turn and operate, and is easier to as- 
semble, handle and wash than any other. 


The new De Laval can be bought on 
such easy terms that it will pay for itself 
while you are using it. ¢ Trade allowance 
made on old separators of any age or 
make as partial payment. See your De 
Laval dealer or write nearest office below. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale St. 














Right NOW — if you act quick!— 

vou have a chance to see and USE « 

on 30 Days FREE Trial the NEWS 
Low Model Imported Belgian Melotte 
Cream Separator. In the NEW Melotte you NOW 
have a greater convenience and all-round satisfac- 
tion than was ever known before. 


Dont Pay for 4 Months 


Yes, you need not pay one cent for 4 Months after 

ze receive the NEW Melotte. Special Low Price 
IGHT NOW! 30 Days’ FREE Trial. Write today 

for FREE Book and Special Offer. 

The MELOTTE , SEPARATOR, H. H. B. Babson, 0.8. Mer. 


843 West 19th Street Dept.c hi 
2445 Prince Street. St ea smrendens 








FREE CATALOG tells you how you can save 
money on Farm Trucks, 
Wagons and Trailers, also Wheels 
—steel or wood 
—to fit any 
running gear, 
or Trailer 
Send forit 
today. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 50 KimSt., Quincy, til. 
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Indiana Plan of Cream Grading 


REAM grading has been advocated 
a good many years in Indiana, but 
no real progress has been made until 
recently. The farmers of southern 


Indiana now have an opportunity to | 


sell their cream for butter making, on a 
graded basis. The records that are 
available at the twenty different cream- 
ery companies who are buying cream in 
southern Indiana show that the farmers 


are interested in cream grading when a | 


difference in price is paid for good cream. 

There are twelve counties in which 
cream grading is now in effect and eight 
of the twelve counties which had graded 


cream from May to January show that | 


the farmers who delivered premium 
cream received $10,072.09 more for 
their cream than they would have re- 


| ceived had the grading system not been 


in effect. 

There are over 200 cream buying 
stations in the twelve counties and 
these stations are operated by twenty 
different creamery companies located in 
Indiana, Illinois and Kentucky. The 
plan of cream grading which is being 
followed is called the four-day plan, for 
the reason that one of the definite re- 
quirements of the system requires that 
the patron must deliver his cream to the 
creamery or cream buying station every 
four days or less in order to secure 
premium price. The plan was worked 
after considerable investigational 
work was done to determine the quality 
of butter and the factors which were 
affecting the quality of Indiana butter. 


HE rules and grades of cream used 

in this grading system are as follows: 

1. Premium Cream is cream which 
is sold at intervals of not more than 
four days and at time of delivery is free 
from undesirable odors and flavors. 

Regular Cream consists of cream 
that is older than four days and cream 
four days or less that contains undesir- 
able odors and flavors, but is not of 
such quality as to be placed in the re- 
jected or onion grade. 

3. Onion Cream consists of cream that 
has an onion or garlic flavor. 

Rejected Cream consists of cream 
that is rancid, moldy, dirty, oily, or 
otherwise unwholesome, and such cream 
is not to be purchased at any price. 

A.—Onion cream will receive a price 


| of five cents under premium cream if 


not over four days old; if over four 
days old, five cents under regular cream. 
This applies if the cream meets all other 
requirements of premium and regular 
cream. 

B.—Each patron to whom you pay 
the premium price must have a four- 
day cream tag properly filled out show- 
ing the date of the last delivery of cream, 
and if it was not longer than four days 
and the cream meets all the require- 
ments for premium cream, the patron 
should receive the premium price. This 
tag must then become part of the record 
which you send to the company in order 
to receive premium price from the com- 
pany. (This applies to all buyers of 
cream.) 

C.—In case any patron has lost the 
tag from his can or has delivered cream 
to another company who did not tag 
his cream can, the cream statement 
which the patrons receive from the 
company to whom he sold the cream, if 
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THE RIGHT TOOL SAVES TIME 


Why Waste 
TIMEP 


Why waste time handling alfalfa, 
cowpea and other coarse loose hay 
with an ordinary fork? 





Here’s a fork with 13-inch tines and 
a 10-inch spread, a deep dish and 
easy clearance, that gathers coarse 
hay rapidly and holds it together 
while pitching. 

Of genuine True Temper Qual- 

ity with the brand burned io 

the handle, to mark it as the 

best fork of its kind that 

can be made. 


THE AMERICAN 
FORK & HOE CO, 
General Offices: 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Makers of Farm and 
Garden Tools for 
over 100 Years. 





Over 400 other 
choice tools for 
every farm task 
described in this 
valuable 136-page 
Users’ Catalog 

Sent free on 


request. pp 


Y 


If your dealer 
has not yet 
stocked the True 
Temper 
Fork, Cat. } 
A0134 \, send us 
his name and 
$2.10 and we will 
supply you 
direct, postpaid 














The PERFECT 
CORN HARVESTER 


Sold Direct $23.75 es reHine stock 
ee | 


Works in any kind of soil. 

Cuts stalks, doesn’t pull them. 

Cuts 4 to 7 acres a day with one man and horse 
Great labor saver. Sold direct to farmers. Get 
your catalog NOW—Be prepared. Write: 


LOVE MANUFACTURING CO., Dept 152, Lincoln, Illinois 








Sent on 30 days trial, freight paid. Fac- 

tory prices low as "$2. 30 a month. 
Skims warm or cold milk. 8 sizes. Easiest 
to turn and clean. Lifetime Guarantee. Free 
Catalog. Shows ‘gy a a on highest grade 
cream separators. 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR co. 
Dept. 2-W, Bainbridge, N. Y., 
Dept. 2-W, 1929W. 43rd St., Gnicage, im, 





Heaves, Coughs, Condition 
er, Worms. Most for cost. 
Two cans satisfactory fot 
Heaves or money back. $1.25 
per can. Dealers or by mail 
The Newton Remedy Co- 

Toledo, Ohio. 


NEWTON'S 














dated will serve the same purpose as a 
cream tag for his records. 

).—Keep the different grades of 
cream in separate cans that are not 
rusty on the inside, and do not mix the 
premium cream with regular or onion 

nder any circumstances. Give all pos- 

ble care to the cream after receiving 

from the farmer and ship promptly 
and as often as possible. 

Ii.—Place a blue colored tag on all 
cans that are to hold premium cream, 
red colored tags for all cans that are to 
hold regular cream, and yellow colored 
tags for all cans that are to hold onion 
cream. These tags are to be left on the 

an when shipping to the creamery. The 
ompany buying the cream will furnish 
these tags. 

’.—Use a rubber stamp for dating 
and signing all four-day cream tags that 
are attached to the patrons’ cans. These 
stamps will be furnished to you by the 

ompany that receives your cream. 

The above rules and grades are en- 
forced by the different creaméry com- 
panies, and a supervisor who is under 

direction of the dairy department 

Purdue university. 

rhe different cream-buying stations 

ow considerable variation in the 

rcentage of premium cream they are 
A few of the stations 
ow as low as twenty-fivé percent 
emium eream during both winter and 
iunmer months. Where a station oper- 
tor is securing a high percentage of 
mium cream, we find an operator 
is careful in testing and weighing 
the cream, is greatly interested in 

im improvement, and is making a 

| effort to interest his patrons in 
tter cream. 


to purchase. 


The average of all the 
itions in the cream-grading territory 
months, vary between forty-five and 

ixty-five percent premium cream. 
This method has attracted the atten- 

on of several other states, and Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Texas, and Missouri 

adopted the Indiana plan and 
tarted cream grading in sections of 
their respective states.—H. W. ¢ regory, 


| 
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New Bulletins 


The Demand Side of the New York 
Milk Market,” bulletin No. 459, Cornell 
iiversity, Ithaca, New York. 


Getting the Most From the Dairy 
llerd by Right Feeding,” is the title of 
tin No. 397 recently published by 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


Cornell has two bulletins on the 
lairy bull that are valuable to dairy- 
n. One, No. E-163, is on selection 
| use of the bull, and the other, 
\o. E-164, is on feeding and care. 
Kither or both of these may be ob- 

ed free by requesting them from 

state college of agriculture at 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


lhe “Handbook of Dairy Statistics,” 
ished in 1922 by the United States 
artment of agriculture, has just been 
revised. This publication contains 


statistics from 1850 to date on produc- 
lon of butter, cheese, milk and other 
dairy products; trade movement; prices; 
consumption; numbers of dairy animals, 
etc. Copies may be obtained free from 
United States department of agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 
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. FARMING 


Make Middle-Aged 


Implements Run Like 
NEW-—Faster, Easier, Smoother 


gion 


) 





Do Tuts ToDAY—7o Prevent 80% of Mid-Harvest 
Breakdowns . . . Costly Repairs . . . Idle Time 


After two or three seasons many farm im- 
plements seem to slow down—lose speed 
and efficiency. You’ve probably noticed 
it yourself. And kicked at the repair bills 
that mount up so. 

Carefully tabulated reports show that 
80% of these repairs, and practically all 
loss in efficiency, can be avoided by one 
thing—proper and regular lubrication. 
Middle-aged implements can actually be 
made to run like new. . . to operate with 
all the smoothness and speed they first 
showed. Their life can be prolonged, and 
80% of repairs cut out. This is how: 


Modern High Pressure Lubrication 
Gives New Life 

Over 100 leading implement manufactur- 
ers have settled on the 2 modern systems 
of high pressure lubrication. The Alemite 
or Alemite-Zerk Systems—that force clean, 
new lubricant into, around and through 
every bearing. At tremendous pressure. So 
worn-out lubricant, grit, dirt, is forced out. 
You can actually see this happening. 
Fast, too—much faster than the old-time 
cups or oil holes. In 30 seconds, with the 
powerful guns, you can make sure a bearing 
is working in clean, fresh, smooth-running 
lubricant. The effect on operating speed is 
immediate—often startling. 

Nore. If implement is not already equip- 
ped with Alemite or Alemite-Zerk fittings, 





These Are the Famous 


ALEMITE LUBRICANTS 


Alemite Lubricant. For use everywhere you find an 
Alemite or Alemite-Zerk fitting. Pure solidified oil, 
tested to 3,000 pounds pressure, 200 degrees Fahren- 
heit and 30 degrees cold test. 

Alemite Gear Lubricant. Made of finest pure oils and 
animal fats. In six grades, ranging from thin, low cold- 
test for winter use to heavy-bodied semi-fluid grade 
for extra heavy work and warm weather conditions. 
Alemite Tractor Lubricant. For tractor gears and 
creepers. Also for heavy duty farm machinery and trucks. 
Alemite Universal Joint Lubricant. Dark, fibrous 
lubricant, especially springy and firm to cushion mov- 
ing parts. Will not spin into rope-like strands and work 
out universals. 

Alemite Wheel-Bearing Lubricant. Extra heavy 
bodied lubricant for wheel bearings, water pumps, etc. 


Alemite Lubricants Are Not Affected by Water 


they can be obtained from your dealer 
(automobile or implement) at a cost of only 
a few cents each. 


Then Use True Lubricant 
Because cheap “greases” literally break 
down under pressure—melt away and 
leave bearings without protection. To pro- 
tect your interests and our own, we have 
developed genuine Alemite Lubricant, es- 
pecially for use-in high pressure lubrication. 
It is a pure solidified oil that stands up 
under 3,000 pounds pressure (ordinary 
“grease’”’ breaks down at 200 pounds). It 
resists heat up to 200 degrees Fahrenheit, 
and lubricates properly at 30 degrees 
below zero! 

There are special, tested Alemite Lubri- 
cants for every farm purpose. They are 
furnished in 25 and 50 pound packages 
and quarter, half and full barrels. Prices 
are no more than you pay for many mere 
“greases.” Get them from your local 
dealer, or write us. 

The Bassick Manufacturing Company, Division of 
Stewart-Warner, 2650 North Crawford Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Canadian Address: Alemite Products Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., Belleville, Ontario. 


ALEMITE 


High Pressure Lubrication for Farm 


Implements 
© T. B. M. Co, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


== ee ee Re ee eee 


: Valuable Book FREE 


1 Mail this -oupon today and you'll receive « 
valuable and interesting book, ‘‘Alemite on the 
Farm.”’ It will show you how you can easily in- 
crease profits and cut down expenses. 

Bassick Mfg. Co., 2664 N. Crawford Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Please send me your book, “‘Alemite 
on the Farm.”’ 


Name 
Address 


Town State 
Check here if your dealer does 
not carry Alemite Lubricants. 
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‘BETTER FARM 


The McCradys 


Front 


oehl, manager of the Elk Valley Farms in North Dakota, conducted 
a contest in which prizes were given to the three Elk Valley farmers 
making the best showing in the general appearance of their farms. 
Similar prizes were given to the women on the basis of the appearance: 
of the yards about the house, neatness, flowers, shrubbery, graveled 
walks, ete. 

When the prizes were awarded, Pat Petron, who was awarded 
first prize for men, made a short speech. With shining eyes he told 
Part of the fence that made how they had improved the appearance of their farm and how happy 
McCradys’ front yard possible they were to improve it by planting a lilac hedge, by fencing off a 
garden spot, by mowing the yard, by fencing in the yard to keep the 














HERE is a new spirit in the 

C. O. MeCrady home, McClain 

county, Oklahoma. There is a 
pride in the home, an appreciation of 
beauty, and a sense of responsibility 
for the appearance of the home, that 
is new. For the first time there is an 
interest in flower seeds and shrubs 
and in something more intangible and 
probably more satisfying than crops 
and on K. 

It is all beeause the MeCradys have 
a new front vard. This new front 
yi a was in spired by the Ladd Dem- 
onstration dab, was made possible 
by Magdalene Clements, McClain 
county demonstration agent, and the 
work of Mr. and Mrs. McCrady. 
And the MeCradvs’ improvement of 

their front yard is only typical of 
what farm people, both renters and 
owners, are doing in other states. Mr.and Mrs. L. A. Wickland are proud of 
During the year 1927, Frank W. Rein- their home in Nebraska 
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HOMES DEPARTMENT 
Have a New 


Yard 


hickens and other farm animals away from the shrubs and flowers, 
v fixing a flower box on the house to brighten up the appearance, 
and finally by graveling the driveway. 

Mrs. Petron won second prize in the women’s division. 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Logan of Decatur county are representative of 
Indiana farm people and what they are doing to improve their 
environment. They have already planted many shrubs and flowers 
ind are planning to plant more. Mrs. Logan says: “Our plans are 
‘ery simple but we think they are practical, giving in return for a 
small expenditure of time and labor a bountiful supply of blossoms 
thruout the.entire season, and effective surroundings for our home.” 
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A ] ractical pe rgola that will be beautiful when covered by 


Utiee alre ady planted. Built by Ur L A Barton ol le 
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An attractive corner of the W icklands’ yard 


And Nebraska farmers, too, have 
shown great interest in the improve- 
ment of their farm homes. One of 
the illustrations on this page shows 
how Mr. and Mrs. L. A. Wickland of 
Douglas county landscaped their farm 
yard. They say the expense has not 
been noticeable and the time occupied 
has been pleasurable instead of labo- 
rious. 

The pergola found on the farm- 
stead of Mr. and Mrs. L. A. Barton of 
Dallas county, is proof of what Iowa 
farm people are doing to improve the 
appearance not only of their living 
surroundings but of their business 
areas, It is said that nothing is 
beautiful unless it is useful. The util- 
ity of this pergola is demonstrated in 
the accompanying photograph. 

Homes of comfort and beauty are 
the rule rather than the exception in 
lowa Doesn't the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. W. H. Royer look inviting as well 

beautiful? They, (Cont. on p. 42 
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Dignity and good behavior may bring forth a second helping! 








more frequently for salads and 


Pinore fr foods should be offered 


desserts. They are 
cooling, and healthful, and 
when we rid ourselves of 
the idea that they are 
difficult of accomplishment, 
their preparation will not 
seem a burden. As a mat- 
ter of fact, a simple frozen 
dessert is no harder to make 
than many puddings and 
most ples. 

There are certain helps 
in making frozen desserts 
easily and quickly. First, 
utensils should be adequate, 
conveniently at hand, and 
in good order. This makes 
all the difference in the 
world. Don’t try to get 
along with any old out-of- 
date freezer, which will 
probably exasperate you 
beyond endurance, but 
treat yourslf to an efficient 
modern utensil and keep it 
oiled and the parts as- 
sembled. We find it con- 


Frozen Desserts 
By FLORENCE TAFT EATON 


When mixture is stiff, draw off the 
water, take out dasher, pack cream 
solidly, put a cork in the cover, and re- 
pack freezer. If the cream is to be used 


refreshing, very soon, the second packing is not 


ready to be packed 


venient and economical to have two 


S1Zes. 


I delight in a quart freezer 


that takes practically no ice or time. 
It makes enough to serve six. 


Conventional 


necessities 


other 


than the freezer, are rock salt, ice, 


a heavy mallet, 


measure, 


the mallet handle. 
at first, then more rapidly. 


stout bag, and 
Proportions of ice and 
salt are three measures of 
cracked ice and one of salt. 
solidly, turning crank occasionally to 
settle ice, and pound the ice firm with 
Turn crank slowly 


finely- 
Pack 
always necessary. Unmold by wiping 
off all the salt water and holding the can 
under the cold water faucet a moment. 
Frozen desserts include water ices 


and ice creams. 
made without recipes by freezing an 
extra and rather rich fruit drink of 
sugar, fruit juice, and ice water. Any 
sort of fruit juice as lemon, orange, and 


lemon juice. 
vary according to tartness of fruit 
For lemon ice, one-half cupful of juice 
is enough. The mixture (Cont. on p. 42 


Water ices are easily 


that of the home berries and 
fruits, may be used. 

A little lemon juice is an 
improvement to all ices, 
sherbets, and many ice 
creams. The sugar and part 
of the water should be boiled 
into a syrup as this makes a 
richer ice. 

A good general rule is as 
follows: Boil one cupful of 
water with one and one-hal! 
cupfuls of sugar five minutes. 
Cool and add a cupful oi 
pure fruit juice, another cup 
ful of water, and a littl 


Good freezersand a mel 


mold will help provide any 
type of frozen delicac 


The amount of sugar may 





















| Accept hree 


Ward’s Newest Fall and 
Winter Book is 

an Impressive Exposition 

of Merchandise Brought 

to You from all over the 

World 





n 
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1 
n 
a END today for your own free 
‘ copy of Ward's new and greater 
Fall Catalogue. You, too, may 
d just as well profit by the sav- 
a ings it places within your reach. 
We know you will be delighted 
s with this new book when you receive 


After you have studied its pages 
if carefully you will agree that it may 
istly be called “The World’s Great- 
est Catalogue.” 

You will find that many new arti- 
es are offered in this big money- 
ving catalogue—new things that 
would expect to find only in the 
e city stores. We search markets 
> world for better and newer 

for your selection. 


Newer Styles—Greater Selections 


T 


[he styles in this book are newer— 
ip-to-the-minute—and a greater 
to choose from than ever 
are using more color illustra- 
Ss, More interesting photographs, 
w you the merchandise exactly 
—to help you make your selec- 
. And as you read this catalogue, 
remember that every statement — 
every claim—every description and 
picture tells the truth. 
[his great book provides an oppor- 
| tunity for you to save money On every 
ase; an Opportunity to know the 
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lowest price before 
you buy —the right price 
to pay for quality goods; an op- 
portunity to buy from a house whose 
first rule has always been that you 
must be pleased or you get your 
money back. 


Tested Quality Goods at 
Lowest Prices 


New, fresh merchandise, wider range 
of choice anda better catalogue are not 
all that we offer you. Values are better 
than ever in the history of the Com- 
pany because many articles have been 
replaced as a result of increased value 
in new products discovered through 
our exhaustive laboratory tests. 

Altogether, this is the finest cata- 
logue of the many we have issued. 
56 years’ experience in buying and 
manufacturing, in choosing worthy, 
serviceable merchandise, has gone 
into its making. 

The World’s Greatest Catalogue 
is yours free. Send for it today. Study 
its pages. See for yourself how Ward 
can save you money. 


Montgomery Ward &Co, 


Chicago, Kansas City, St. Paul, Baltimore, Portland, Ore., Oakland, Calif., Fort Worth 


FARMING 
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Radio Broadcast 
Listen to the 
RIVERSIDE Trail Blazers 


Every Monday night 
from stations 





WJZ KYW KOA 
WBAL wcco WSM 
WBZA WIR KWE 
WBZ WLW WHAS 
WHAM WBIT WM¢ 
KDKA WSB KVOO 
WBAP 


at 8 P. M. Central Time 
at 9 P. M. Eastern Time 






Everything: 


Send (oupon today 


To Montgomery Ward & Co., Dept. 92-H 


Chicago Kansas City St.Paul Baltimore 
Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
Mail this coupon to our house nearest you) 
Please mail my free copy of Montgomery 


Ward's complete Fall and Winter catalogue 
Name 


Street & No. 





Rural Route No. Box No. 








\e Post Office 


State 
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Attractive 


Kitchens 


By ELSIE R. CULBERTSON 


Iowa State Chairman of 
Better Homes Bureau 


Mrs. W.H. Royer eager to give praise to the assista: 
finds great pleasure they had received from the extensi 
in working at such specialist, Miss Fannie Gannon, fr 
a convenient and their own state agricultural colleg 


Now the question which natural! 
comes popping up is, “Just what ma 
these kitchens attractive and o 
standing?” First of all they were c 
venient and efficient in every wa 

tecently I These homemakers realize that nothing 
had the inter- can be altogether interesting a 
esting experi- attractive if it does not serve its pur- 


orderly table 











ence of visiting pose well. These kitchens were 





S the kitchen door swings back 

and forth, do you have that 

feeling of pride for your very 
attractive kitchen? Do you secretly 
hope that your guests may catch a 
glimpse of that adorable workshop? 
Or do you try to kee p the door closed 
and steer your guests away that you 
may not need to apologize for that dull 
and dingy place where the meal has 
been prepared 

Don’t deprive yourself of the pleas- 

ure of having a delightful kitchen. 
Make it a place where you may dream 
dreams and gather inspiration. Allow 
it to attract rather than repel, and 
above all may it not spell drudgery 
to you. Make it a place where, after 
your friends have exclaimed over the 
other rooms in your home, you may 
say, “Now I want you to see my 
kitchen,” and you almost burst with 
pride when they say, “‘Well, this is the 
best of all!” 


T he h itc} €? yf Mr Ir in Meye r of Dallas 
county, Towa. is a happy combination of 


ney and alttractiweness 


a number of ranged so that they were easily k 

farm homes in neat and clean. 
Dallas county, Iowa, that had unusually In the kitchen of Mrs. W. H. Rov 
attractive and convenient kitchens. we found that storage and cupboa: 
From this I was thoroly convinced that space was provided so that unnecessa: 
kitchens are no longer an unimportant supplies and unsightly tools could 
item in the decorative scheme of the conveniently located, yet be out 
home. sight and out of the way. There wi 

One could not eseape catching the cupboards and drawers and _built- 

note of pride in each woman’s voice as_ appliances behind closed doors, a 
she told how for years she had planned much working table space cleared of 
and looked forward to having such an unnecessary articles and ready to se1 
attractive workshop. They were also its purpose 
































Paint has made this «itchen gay in gray, 


terra cotta and blue 


A peep inside the cupboard do 
told a story all of its own. There 
found all necessary cooking suppl! 
and equipment arranged in the neatest 
of rows. On one convenient shelf wa 
that row of enameled cans, proper!) 
labeled as to the names of the spic¢ 
on another, those larger cans for salt 
tea, coffee, etc. There were bins {or 
flour and sugar, and a tight box for bred 
and cakes. In the cupboard by t 
sink we found pots and (Cont. on p. 
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Telling the Story in Pictures 


of the great influence the “growth element” in food 





Why Quaker Oats “stands by” 
you through the morning 


The greatest dietetic mistake today is 
a poor breakfast. Other meals are apt 
to be far better balanced. That is why 
today Quaker Oats is so widely urged. 
Few foods have its remarkable balance 
of the vital growth elements. 

Quaker Oats is the best proportioned 
of all the cereals grown. That is why it 
“stands by” you through the morning. 


Louis and Herbert Copeland, 6 and 7, of Marion, Indiana—two sturdy, active youngsters to whom 








Fone or not your children measure 
up to the mark of those photographed 
here depends largely on how carefully they 
are supplied with essential food elements. 
At breakfast that means well-balanced food 
—as deliciously served as you know how— 
lich supplies the usual energy elements 
s food’s great growth element, protein. 

Investigations reveal that many home 
ikfasts are sadly deficient in that all-im- 
portant element of growth. “Watch Your 
Child’s Breakfast” has thus become a world’s 
lietetic urge to parents. 

























Quaker Oats is a nourishing daily treat. 





has on the lives of children 






















Quaker Oats contains 16% protein—the 
“growth element” of food. That is the ele- 
ment that builds muscle—that constitutes a 
“factor of safety” against disease. The oat 
contains more of this element than any other 
cereal grown. 

Besides its rich protein element, Quaker 
Oats is rich in minerals, and abundant in 
vitamins. 65% is carbohydrate. It retains 
also the roughage to lessen the need for 
laxatives. 

The oat is the best-balanced cereal that 
grows. It is richer in food’s tremendously 
important growth elements than any other 
cereal grown. 

Served hot and savory, Quaker Oats sup- 
plies, too, the most delicious of all break- 
fasts—a creamy richness that no other cereal 
known can boast. 





Quick Quaker—the world’s 
fastest hot breakfast 
Your grocer has two kinds of 
Quaker Oats. The kind you 

0 hag = Lago tiget 0 “Gs 
Quaker, which cooks in 21% wea? 


to 5 minutes—faster than toast 
















SOA. Susan Bainbridge of Albemarle County, 
ee §=—-Virginia, helps out at apple picking time. 
Hot oats is a daily dish with her. 





—and makes the richest break- 





fast now the quickest. THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
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Delightful Ways of Serving Melons 


By ELLEN SAVERLEY PETERS 


a ene re PRE ES 


The Watch Dog of Power 


CHROME, a preservative, 
guards power when your 
Burgess “Super B” Batteries 
are not in use. Thus extra 
life and service are added. 


The valuable properties of 


Chrome in lengthenir.g bat- 
tery life were long known to 
scientists, but it remained for 
Burgess engineers to discover 
the secret of utilizing ' Chrome 
in battery construction. 
The year’s noteworthy 
achievement in radio enjoy- 
ment and economy is the 
Burgess “Super B” Batteries: 


m” “SUPERB” 
No. 22308 


is a medium size heavy- 

duty 45-volt battery 

designed for general, 
all around use. 


“SUPER B” 
No. 21308 


is the largest size Bur- 
gzess heavy-duty 45-volt 
battery—made espe- 
cially for heavy-current 


= consuming sets. a= 
These two ‘‘Super B’’ Batteries 
answer practically all radio set 
requirements. 














Burcess BATTERY CoMPANY 
General Sales Offices: CHICAGO 
In Canada: Niagara Falls & Winnipeg 


BURGESS “SUPER B” 
BATTER! 








ERHAPS no foods are better liked 

and more appetizing than water- 
melon and cantaloupe. To be really 
palatable melons must be thoroly ripe 
and if eaten raw they must be chilled. 
When served alone or in combination 
with other fruits or vegetables they are 
unexcelled for appetizers, salads, or 


| desserts. 


Before preparing them in any way 
and while they are still uncut, wash 


| them until they are clean and wipe them 


with a clean white cloth. Cut them into 
halves, then into three or four-inch 


| slices. Remove the rind with a sharp 
| knife and take away as many seeds as 


possible. Cut the remainder into cubes, 


| slices, or small oblongs; or use a vege- 


table cutter and make small balls; or an 
ice cream dipper and make cones; or a 
fancy cake or cookie cutter and make 
into fancy shapes. 

When served alone, pieces of water- 


| melon may be rolled in powdered sugar 


or salt and pepper; and pieces of canta- 


| loupe should be sprinkled with salt and 


pepper. If you wish to serve them on 
individual plates, arrange the pieces to 


| form stars, double triangles, wheels, 


squares, or cubes. These are always at- 
tractive and can be prepared several 
hours before you wish to serve them if 
they are kept in a refrigerator. 


ALVES of. strawberries, diced 
orange, pineapple, peaches, or 
marshmallows, mixed with an equal 
amount of watermelon cubes, all make 
delicious combinations. When placed in 
beds of shredded cabbage or lettuce 


| leaves and topped with a cream salad 


dressing, they make fine salads. _ Piled 


| in sherbet dishes and topped with 


whipped cream, no dessert‘is more thoro- 
ly enjoyed. 
Other unusual ways are as follows: 


Cantaloupe Salad 


1 medium-sized canta- % a of chopped 
loupe nut 
l4 pound of cream cheese 4 ¢ upful of salad dress- 
2 tablespoonfuls of ing 
whipped cream 


Cut the melon into halves, remove the 
seeds and scoop out the pulp with 
spoon. Place it in the refrigerator until 
almost serving time, then mix with the 


| cheese, nuts, salad dressing and whipped 
| cream. Serve on individual plates in 
| beds of finely diced celery, cabbage or 


lettuce. 
Cantaloupe and Grapefruit Salad 


1 medium-sized canta- 1 grapefruit 
loupe Powdered sugar 


Cut the melon into halves, remove the 


| seeds, then with a teaspoon take out the 
| pulp in small equal-sized pieces. Mix 


with small pieces of grapefruit. Serve 
very cold with powdered sugar sprin- 
Kled between eazh layer and over the 
top. This is splendid as an appetizer 
and looks very attractive in. sherbet 
cups. 

Watermelon Sherbet 


2 tablespoonfuls of plain 2 cupfuls of granulated 


gelatine sugar 
4 cupful of cold water 2 cupfuls of watermelon 
t cupfuls of hot water cubes 
Pinch of salt 1 cupful of orange juice 


Soak the gelatine in the cold water 
for five minutes. Boil the hot water and 
sugar together for ten minutes, add the 
gelatine and orange juice. Strain, allow 


to chill for half an hour, then fre: 
until about half frozen. Add the wat: 
melon cubes and let stand one hi 
before serving. 

Sunshine Salad 


1 medium-sized canta- 1 cupful of diced ay 
loupe 1 cupful of grapes 

1 cupful of diced peaches 34 cupful of pinea; 

1 cupful of diced pears juice 


Cut the cantaloupe pulp into sn 
pieces and mix with the other ingred 
ents. Sweeten to taste and serve ver 
cold. For special occasions, serve 
orange or grapefruit baskets. 


Cantaloupe Frappe 


1 teaspoonful of plain 1% cupful of grape ju 
gelatine 1 teaspoonful of k 
14 teaspoonful of salt juice 
44 cupful of cold water 16 cupful of sifted su; 
2 large cantaloupes or enough to make 2 cup 
fuls of strained pulp 


Soak the gelatine in the cold wat 
for five minutes. Dissolve over hot 
water. Cut the cantaloupes into halv: 
remove the pulp, then press thru 
fine sieve. Pour the gelatine into t! 
bowl of pulp, add the other ingredient 
mix thoroly and freeze. Serve in frapp 
glasses. 

Watermelon Snowballs 
16 cupful of butter 214 cupfuls of flour 
1 cupful of sugar 2 teaspoonfuls of bal 
4 egg whites powder 
Pinch of salt 16 cupful of milk 


Cream the butter and sugar, then a: 
milk and flour which has been sifted 
with the baking powder and salt. Fy 
in the stiffly beaten egg whites. Stea: 
in buttered cups for thirty-five minut: 
When cold, serve with crushed, drained 
and sweetened watermelon, and whipp: 
cream. 





CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENT 
ARE you having trouble appeas- 


ing your family’s meat appe- 
tite these last days of summer? 

A friend of mine tells me her 
cured meat supply is exhausted 
and chicken is too much trouble 
every day. Then my final sugges- 
tion of using her canned meat is 
confronted with her explanation, 
“But my family tires of it.” 

| wonder if she is using variety 
in her method of preparing it for 
her family. There are scores of de- 
licious dishes and favorite recipes, 
among our readers, | know. 

I have it! Let's solve this friend's 
problem by having a contest for 
canned meat recipes. 

Send us your favorite recipe 
for any kind of canned meat. This 
may include canned fish or sal- 
mon since they are favorites and 
are essential in the diet. 

For the best recipe sent in by a 
farm woman, a prize of $5 will be 
given; for the second best, $3; and 
for the third best, $2. Five special 
prizes of $1 each will also be 
awarded. 

Write your recipe carefully. 
Give the exact measurements, list 
of ingredients, method of combin- 
ing them, correct time for cook- 
ing, and the most attractive way 
of serving the finished product. 

Please do not make your letter 
longer than 300 words and send it 
to the Editorial Department, Suc- 
cessful Farming, Des Moines, be- 
fore September | 5th. 






















Attractive Kitchens 
Continued from page 34 


pans galore, and in the drawer by its 
side cooking spoons of all sizes and 
sh apes. 

Mrs. Conway Morris displayed with 
pride her remodeled kitchen. One of 
the outstanding features was a break- 
fast table which was built in the wall. 
This was fastened to the wall by hinges 
which permitted it to be raised and 
folded behind closed doors immediately 
after it was used. 


15 your kitchen of the dark and dingy 
dull brown variety with dark-finished 
walls and woodwork, a dull brown 
linoleum, black stove, sink, pots and 
pans, with never a spark of color to re- 
lieve the monotony? Or has it advanced 
one step into the hospital variety with 
white walls and woodwork, white sink, 
tables, pots, pans, and curtains, which 
most certainly suggest the operating 
room? Or has your kitchen caught the 
spirit of the new age and taken unto it- 
self a rainbow of charming colors, re- 
lieving all signs of monotony and sug- 
gesting anything but drudgery? 

Beautiful color greets and tempts you 
onevery hand. It is not only in walls, 
woodwork, floor coverings, and cur- 
tains, but in kitchen equipment of all 
kinds. Red pots and pans, green- 
handled knives, orange percolators, 
vellow waste baskets, and blue stoves— 
take your choice if you will but use 
them judiciously. 

We are delighted with the beautiful 
floors which may be had today. There 
are all types of kitchen floor coverings 
in exceedingly interesting and correct 
designs, and in colors to carry out any 
color scheme one might fancy. 

There is no end to possibilities for 
kitchen curtains, from the always 
serviceable and attractive dotted swiss 
and cross bar dimity, to everfast prints 
of all descriptions; ginghams, plain, 
checked, or striped; chintz, glazed or 
unglazed; and oil cloth in gay and gor- 
geous colors. 


HIS is also the day when the paint 
can has come forth in all of its glory. 
The ugliest feature may be transformed 
into a thing of beauty, be it woodwork 
nd walls, cupboards inside or out, 
work table, waste basket, ice box, or 
even the handle of the small paring 
knife. 

The kitchen, as any other room, to 
have a well-balanced color scheme, 
must employ three or more colors, and 
must have various and correct propor- 
tions of red, yellow, and blue—not 
ised simply as red, yellow and blue, but 

combinations. Of course one color 

ould predominate and be used in 


greater proportions than the other 
colors. This predominating color should 


restful rather than too stimulating, 
s soft green, blue-green, yellow, warm 
gray, buff, or ivory. 
More intense and stimulating colors 
orange, red, or red violet, may be 
ised in small spaces as accents and to 
duce the necessary balance in the 
eme. The walls and floor make the 
‘kground for the furnishings of the 
m and in order to establish the pre- 
dominating color, the background 
ild contain some of it or tie up very 
ll with it. 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





The Quickest, 


Easiest way 


to make a 
Perfect Jam 
or Jelly! 


_ a Bi “ 
te | 


With only one minute’s boiling 
your fruit now jells perfectly every 
time. You get 50% more jam or jelly 
because you save all the juice which 
used to boil away. You save the 
delicate, natural fresh fruit color 
and flavor. 


ITH Certo it’s all so simple 
that you wonder someone 
didn’t think of it before! 

In order to get a perfect jam or jelly 
texture you must have correct pro- 
portions of fruit or fruit juice, sugar 
and that natural jellifying substance 
Nature makes and 
stores in fruits in varying amounts. 


which herself 


The common deficiency of this 
jellifying substance has been respon- 
sible for most of the jam and jelly 
making failures in the past. Some 
fruits are comparatively rich in it; 
others contain very little. Very few 
fruits have enough of it to jellify all 


FREE: Nearly 100 
recipes for jams, 
jellies and marma- 
lades, and booklet 
beautifully illus- 
trated in color 
showing new and 
interesting ways to 
serve them. Just 
mail the coupon. If 
you want trial half- 
bottle of Certo send 
10c(stampsorcoin). 





the juice they contain, and all fruits 
lose it as they ripen. 

We this natural 
jellifying substance from fruit, re- 
fined, concentrated, and bottled it 
for your convenient use. This is Certo. 
With Certo any kind of fruit—even 
those you have never before been 
able to use for jelly—will now jell 
perfectly every time—with only a 
minute’s boiling. 


have extracted 


This short boiling saves the fruit juice 
which used to boil away, 
Certo you get half again more jam or jelly 
from your fruit. 
ural color and delicious flavor of the fruit 


so that with 
It also saves all the nat- 


which used to boil away in steam. 


We have worked out in our testing 
kitchens accurate recipes for all kinds of 
jams and jellies—nearly one hundred in 
all. A booklet containing these recipes is 
under the label of each 
bottle of Certo. Get Certo 
from your grocer today. 


MISS ALICE BRADLEY, 
Principal of Miss Farmer's 
School of Cookery and Cook- 
ing Editor of Women’s Home 
Companion, says of Certo: 
“I strongly advise all house- 
wives to make their jams and 
jellies with Certo because:— 

It's easier— Takes only one 
minute’s boiling. 

Tastes better— No flavor 
boiled away. 

Better color— Not dark- 
ened by long boiling. 

No worry—Never fails to 
set. 

It’s economical— Fifty per 
cent more from given amount 
of fruit and no 
waste from 
Sailures.”* 











marmalades. 





Name 





i 7 Address 

Ne face ne tow , j City 
Jon FRITS MARMALADE 

A scciesriaeess 





Certo Corporation, 283 Granite Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
(If you live in Canada, addre 
Please send me free recipes and booklet in color on jams, jellies and 


O Check here and send roc if you want trial half-bottle of Certo. 


Certo, Cobourg, Ont.) 


State 




















AVE you ever been confronted 
H with the problem of just which 
color to choose in selecting a 
dress or ensemble of any sort? A 
dress, hat, or wrap, no matter how 
lovely in texture or line, will not be 
becoming unless the color is right, be- 
cause we see color before we can analyze 
either texture or line. 
In selecting colors for becomingness 
the skin is the first considera- 
tion. With a good-sized mir- 


There Is 
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a Right 


Color for You 


A Simple Way for Finding It Is Here 


By MARY BROOKS PICKEN 


such as pastels, are most becoming to 
these types, whereas the darker tones 
of color are better for those with darker 
skins. 

No woman wants to consider herself 
sallow, yet it is the one word that de- 
scribes the skin color of some people. 
A sallow skin is a dull skin that has 
yellow pigment predominating. One 
can be just as dark in coloring and have 
a gray pigment predominating. A 
sallow skin can wear dark browns and 
black perhaps better than any other 
color. Gray or any of the lighter tones 


stand out above the color of the fabric. 

In speaking of color in dress, I am not 
considering pure colors; that is, pure 
red or pure blue, such as the spectrun 
shows. Such colors are rarely worn, 
and never on the street. 


OR sport and evening wear they 

are often fashionable, but only, as 
mentioned before, real beauties can 
wear them successfully, and even the 
are challenged by pure colors because 
any imperfection in natural coloring 
will show up. 

Alert fabric manufacturers 
are proving themselves real 
friends to women by manufac- 


ui) 





ror take yourself to a window 
when the sunlight is coming in, 
and with you take several 
pieces of color that you believe 
are becoming. You can, for 
instance, throw the skirt of a 
dress over your shoulder and 
bring it around your neck to 
tell whether it is friendly to 
your skin. 

In considering the becoming- 
ness of a color you must con- 
sider both the color and texture 
of the skin. An olive brunette 
skin, for example, if it is very 
smooth and velvety and fine in 
texture, can be very beautiful. 
A person with such a skin can 
wear deep creams, bronze 
greens, deep dark red, even 
purple in some tones. 


F the skin is not fine in 

texture these colors may 
still be worn, but they must be 
subdued and softened, ‘grayed 
down” in other words, so that 
they do not contrast too 
strongly with the skin. 

cr rayed colors’’ mean col- 
ors that have been softened in 
dyeing by the addition of black, 
white, or gray. For instance, 
green that is grayed by white 
or light gray in dyeing, makes 
reseda Royal blue, 
grayed by white, makes Dresden blue. 
Dusky pastels are made so by the addi- 
tion of tan or gray in the dye, which 
makes them become tints rather than 
tones. ) 

A skin that is more pink than yellow 
can wear pase] co orgs best of all. 
Such skins usuatiy have blue, hazel, or 
very clear brown eves. They may have 
blond, hazel, white, or black hair. 
Colors that tend to lightness in tone 








green. 


rT 


3. 


COLOR CAUTIONS 


1. No one person can wear all colors suc- 
cessfully. 


2. The color and texture of the skin de- 


termines the color most suitable 
for clothing. 

Subdued or grayed colors are most 
becoming to large figures. 


4. Colors should be chosen to bring out 


the best features of the individual, 
either the skin, the hair, or the eyes. 

Gayer colors may be worn more suc- 
cessfully by young girls but the in- 
tense or pure colors should be avoid- 
ed since they are becoming to very 
few. 

Bright colors, if carefully chosen, are 
quite suitable for sport clothes and 
evening gowns. 

Study carefully your own coloring and 
choose those most suitable for your 
own type, age, and position. 


= = 
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of color, except possibly cream, are 
unbecoming to such a skin. 


TTHE gray pigment types can wear 
* navy blue best and must avoid all 
colo’s that have yellow. Yellow, orange, 
tangerine, and red pepper colors are 
the hardest colors of all to wear by 
either type. Only real beauties can 
wear these colors, and they must use 
make-up in order to dominate or to 


4 turing colors that are grayed 


sufficiently to be flattering, so 
that a woman can have a color 
of her choice without the 
handicap of its being unbe- 
coming because of harshness. 
A pale blonde may find green 
very hard to wear, but the new 
soft greens that are sufficiently 
grayed can be very flattering, 
even to a pale blonde. A clear 
skin blonde can find many of 
the pale yellows very becom- 
ing. She can even wear 
orange if it is toned down by 
white and pink to make a soft 
peach shade. 

The best dressed women of 
the world wear subdued or 
grayed colors. Rarely do you 
see an extremely smart woman 
in a gaily colored frock on the 
street. 


T her home in the country 

or at a summer resort 

she may wear colors, but 
always colors that are chosen 
to be especially becoming and 
never garish, because women 
of taste and discrimination 
realize that to be beautifull 
clothed, clothes must be sec- 
ondary to the individual. We 
should see the individual first 
and then be conscious of her clothes. 
One should analyze herself very care- 
fully at the time she is having the win- 
dow-and-mirror scene and _ decide 
whether she comes in the blue group or 
the brown group. That is the first 
deciding lins—whether you wear brow: 
or blue best. If you are in a neutral! 
position, as sone hazel types are, then 
you can decide that green would ve th: 
most becoming color. (Cont. c.. p. 4! 
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| Dr. Jas. T. Nichols to 
Circle the Pacific Ocean 


]. T. Nichols, whose interesting travel articles you have been reading in 


Successful Farming for a number of years, started June 2 on a circle voyage 


of the Pacific Ocean. 


her 1 > 
ber 1ssue, 
Northwestern part of Canada and the United States. 


late this fall. 


RURAL SCHOOLS—By Alson Secor 


Alson Secor, one of Successful Farming’s Editors, has been 
traveling all summer throughout the middlewest visiting rural 
schools, teachers, parents and county superintendents, and he 
has made a very exhaustive investigation of conditions in rural 
schools. In the September number, will be the first of a series 
of articles on this all-important subject. 


Our schools are one of the two most important influences in 
the development of boys and girls. It is vitally important that 


SUCCESSFUL 


He will stop at the Hawaiian Islands, Australia, 
New Zealand, Borneo, and many strange and out-of-the-way places. The 
first story about this trip will probably appear in our November or Decem- 
Intervening numbers will carry his stories about Alaska, the 
Dr. Nichols’ articles 
have long been one of the most popular features of Successful Farming. 
We are sure you will be particularly interested in the new series to start 
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WHEN YOU BUILD YOUR NEW HOME 
By H. E. Wickers 


We are especially pleased to announce a series of articles by 
H. E. Wickers. Mr. Wickers has made a specialty of small 
home architecture, and his ideas are so original that articles by 
him have been accepted by the American Architect, the leading 


they be made as good as possible with the means at our com- 
mand. Mr. Secor is fully qualified to investigate and write on 

hool conditions. His articles should be of untold benefit to 
parents, school directors, and teachers in the further develop- 
ment of their own schools. 































publication in that field. He believes that farm homes should 
not only be convenient in their arrangement, but that every 
home should have it own individual type of beauty. His plans 
will offer suggestions to you for building or remodeling your 
own home to make it conform to your landscape and to give you 
a beautiful home at moderate expense. We know you will be 
interested in this series of articles. 


CORN PICKING MACHINERY 


Remarkable progress has been made within the past three or 
four years in corn picking machinery. This is one of the last 
farm jobs to yield to machinery. The latest developments 
include a picker that attaches to the ordinary tractor, a two-row 
snapper, and the latest designs in the more common types of 
corn pickers. The demand for corn pickers is constantly grow- 
ing and we feel sure you'll want to know the many improve- 
ments that are being made. 


OTHER FEATURES IN SEPTEMBER 
George Godfrey’s interesting page. 
An outstanding article on latest experiments in beef cattle 
feeding. 
How to put a poultry flock into condition for fall and early winter 
laying. ' 
How to fall feed and develop young calves quickly and economically. 
An article by: Professor Talbert on harvesting apples. 
The reasons why a water system in a farm house is worth while—by 
Professor [van D. Wood. 
A music article by Miss Fannie Buchanan. 
A material change has been made in our pattern page. You will like 
the improvement. 






The September number of Successful Farming will be most inter- 
esting to you and others of your family. Be sure that you receive 
your September copy and read it carefully. 
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The way 
to more successful 
cooking results 


N dozens of ways the package of Arm 
& Hammer Baking Soda (Bicarbonate 
of Soda) on the kitchen shelf can add to 
the success of your cooking and baking. 
For biscuits that are light and fluffy... 
for tender muffins, really digestible waffles, 
cookies that ‘disappear like magic’’ and 
a host of other delicacies . . . it is the per- 
fect leavening. Any experienced cook can 
tell you that. 

When cooking green vegetables a pinch 
of Arm & Hammer Baking Soda added to 
the water will keep their fresh color and 
flavor and make them tenderer. 

To be sure of the highest quality Baking 
Soda always specify either Arm & Ham- 
mer Brand or Cow Brand. Both are Bicar- 
bonate of Soda whose purity actually ex- 
ceeds the U. S. P. standards. 

CHURCH & DWIGHT COMPANY, Inc. 
0-1 Maiden Lane, New York 
Dentists recommend Arm ( Hammer Baking 
Soda as an ideal dentifrice and mouth wash. 

Provides an effective 


cover — easily opened 
and closed. 







FREE 

Send the 
coupon for 
recipe booklet ‘& 





Church & Dwight Co., Inc. 
0-1 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Please send me free booklet of recipes, “Good 
Things to Eat’’—also send me a free set of thirty 
beautifully colored bird cards. 

PLEASE PRINT YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 


Name 
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SS 204 3474) 


_ No. 3459—Smart one-piece dress. Printed 
linen, pique, washable flat silk crepe and geor- 
gette crepe, are extremely popular fabrics to 
select. Designed for sizes 16 and 18 years, and 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure, and can 
be made in two hours. The 36-inch size requires 
2% yards of 40-inch material with % yard of 
36-inch contrasting and 1% yards of binding. 

No. 875—Novel ideas now appear on frocks 
for the younger fashionables. French blue linen 
with white vestee, printed sateen, dainty wool 
challis, are smart and serviceable. Designed 
for sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. For the 
8-year-old miss, 1% yards of 40-inch material 
with 4g yard of 36-inch contrasting and % 
yard of lining, is all that is needed. 

No. 871—An attractive frock, yet so simple 
and easily made, designed for sizes 6, 8, 10, 
12 and 14 years, and only requires 1% yards 
of 40-inch material with % yard of 36-inch 
contrasting for the 8-yearswld miss. Gingham, 
linen, challis, shantung, chambray, crepe de 
chine, pique and English prints are smart and 
practical 
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Late Summer Models 
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No. 201—An afternoon frock suggesting the 
higher waistline, assures popularity. Printed 
silk crepe, printed georgette crepe, figured 
chiffon voile, shantung and flat silk crepe are 
interesting materials for this model. Designed 
for sizes 16, 18 and 20 years, and 36, 38, 4 
and 42 inches bust measure. For the 36-inch 
size it requires 3% yards of 40-inch materia! 
with % yard of 32-inch contrasting. 

No. 3474—A smart new neckline is the out 
standing feature of one of the season's favor 
ites. Designed for sizes 16 and 18 years and 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Geor- 
gette crepe, chiffon printed voile and dimity are 
appropriate, The 36-inch sizerequires 4 %& yards 
of 40-inch material with 14% yards of binding 

No. 204—Printed linen is the most suitable 
fabric for this number. Designed for sizes 16 
and 18 years, and 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure, and can be made with 2% yards 
of 40-inch material with % yard of 27-inch 
contrasting and 3% yards of ribbon. Printed 
silk crepe and printed dimity are smart fab- 
rics to choose. 


— 





Patterns may be obtained by mail at 12 cents each from the Pattern Department, Success 
ful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa 




















There Is a Right Color for You 


Continued from page 38 


faking these as a basis for your own 
consider the texture of your skin. 
skin is fine, you may wear satin, 
elvet, or a non-transparent material 
isheen. If the texture of your skin 
s coarse, georgette, dull crepe, or crepe 
abeth would be more becoming. 
{ woman must consider herself 
ture in color after thirty-five and she 
ist strive to find colors that express 
er liking for color and that are becom- 
ing to her as an individual, and at the 
same time that are dignified and wholly 
in keeping with her age and interests. 
\gain the fabric manufacturers are to 
be thanked for their graying down of 
lors because one can choose the 
craved, soft tones for becomingness 
without revealing to the world whether 
or not they are in the mature class. 


I EVELOPING a color consciousness 

for yourself is important, and if 

1 can develop it before age descends 
n you, you will be fortunate. 

‘When you go to buy a new dress, if 

know quite definitely that you are 

blue class, don’t hesitate to buy 

ther blue dress. Choose the fabric 

olor tone and texture to be entirely 

ttering to you and then make it very 

rtly with lines that are becoming to 

size and type. Be satisfied that 

ire dressed becomingly. Cure your- 

i any tendency that you may have 

ecome tired of your most becoming 

because it is you rather than your 

ls that become tired of a color on 


vou are a blue type, buy lovely, soft 
tones of color for your best clothes 
get your relaxation in color in your 
ise decorations, in your china, table 
n and so on, and possibly in your 
home dresses, using pale pink, 

ie and pink prints, and pale lavender. 
her words, have your flare in color, 
ive it in your surroundings and in 
Avoid exercising a 
color in your best 


home dresses. 
iric love of 


[' you are in the brown family and 
wear brown best, choose the tans, 
soft “milk chocolate colors,” and 
bly the smart black fabrics, for 
ir better clothes, and for your house 
es choose pale yellow prints, tans, 
| soft greens that express youth and 
ition. 
In summing up, remember to avoid 
olors and very bright colors except 
port and evening. Choose colors 
rmonize with the color and texture 
skin and to flatter the color in 
eyes and hair. Remember that 
ne of maturity in dress comes from 
irtv to thirty-five. Dress for youth 
ious to this age. Dress for dignity 
ilter 1b. 
Never dress to age. Age is a thing 
should not be evident in our 
clothes, our thoughts, or our interests. 
Lhere is a time from forty to sixty when 
lark blue and black are stand-bys in 
ress. After sixty, when the hair is 
lighter colors are most becoming. 
im, flesh, platinum gray, and grayed 
nder are particularly becoming 
s for older women and as flattering 
s pale yellow, pale green, rose, warm 
and Dresden blue to youth. 











The 
Cottage was Ready for "Them 


CT An Advertisement of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 


A FARMER Of Boone, Iowa, wished 
to drive to McGregor, Iowa, with 
his family for Labor Day. Cottages 
were available there but the time 
was too short to write and get an 
answer before they started. He tele- 
phoned to the state capital and got 
the name of the man in McGregor 
who had the cottages for rent. 
Later the same day he got this man 
on the long distance telephone, and 
the next afternoon the farmer and 
his family started on their 200-mile 
trip. The cottage was ready for 
them when they arrived. 

The telephone makes life more 
enjoyable. It runs errands to neigh- 
boring towns. Calls the implement 
repair man. Gets the doctor. Sum- 
mons aid in case of fire or accident. 

Often the telephone pays for it- 
self many times over by finding out 
when and where to sell for the 
best price. A farmer living near 
Marion, Indiana, started to sell 
75 hogs but decided first to tele- 
phone and see if the price was the 
Prices had dropped a yy 
cent so he waited until next day 
and received 34 of a cent more. 


same, 


The modern farm home has a 
telephone, 





























REMOVES DAN 
_ STOPS HAIR FALLING} 

2 Has. been used with 
success for more than 40 _ years 
RESTORES COLOR AND 
BEAUTY TO GRAY 
AND FADED HAIR 
m 60¢6412° at all druggists 


HISCOX CHEMICAL WORKS 
PATCHOGUE, N.Y. 

“When washing has always use 
oreston 


hampoo 






















QUILT PATCHE SIZE 18 x 18. 

Stamped on 
Hope muslin price 75c dozen, send for circular 
showing various designs. All postage paid 
Write today. WEISL DRY GOODS COMPANY 


Stamp Goods Dept. 1000 Geyer Ave., St. Louis, Mo’ 
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More than 1,000,000 
Women now IRON this 
Quick, COOL Way! 





— Self Heating Iron 
Do away with the hot stove on ironing day. Improved 
Self Heating Royal lights with match, heats in 3 minutes, 
stays at any heat you wish. New low price includes won- 
derful improvements. Now self clesning, burns any grade 
gasoline; full 17 inches ironing surface; cool handle, nice 
balance. Faster. Backed by 27 years’ reputation, over 
1,000,000 users, written guarantee. Ask your hardware 
dealer or sent postpaid. (Texas and West, $4.98) Enclose 
$1 with order. Balance C. O. D. 
ROYAL SELF HEATING IRON COMPANY 

111Wayne Street Big Prairie, Ohio 








Yes, 


do as well as John 


you can make $100 a week. a can 
Tyler, Pa., who aver- 
ages $30 to $35 a day. You can begin like 
Victor Baumann, Fla., whose first 5 days’ 
work netted him a clear profit of $83. You 
don’t have to risk any money. You don't 
need any experience. No course of train- 
ing is required. You can start right in next 
week to enjoy a really big income. Will 
you let me show you how? 


700 Men and Women Wanted 


We are the originators and manufacturers 
of ZANOL Products—the nationally ad- 
vertised line of Pure Foods, Toilet Prepa- 
rations, Soaps, Laundry and Household 
Necessities—over 350 different kinds. We 
sell direct from factory to consumer. We 
have thousands of customers in every sec- 
tion of the U. S. Last year they bought 
five million dollars’ worth of ZANOL 
Products. Now we are ready to appoint 
700 more Local Representatives who will 

call on our customers and take care of their 
wants. You can have one of these easy, 
big-pay jobs if you act quick. 


Big Profits—Easy Work 


We will assign you an exclusive territory 
and let you handle all our business there. 
We furnish you with complete equipment 
for doing business, and tell you just what 
to do. We help you get started quick and 
make big profits at once. You will have 
the same proposition that brings $18 to $20 
a day to Mrs. Hodges, $4 to $5 an hour to 
Sanchez, $100 or more every week to Van 


Allen 
SEND NO MONEY 


Send me your name and I will tell you how you 
in make $100 a week for full time—$8 to $10 a 
day in spare time. I will show you how you can 
have a permanent, promtents, dignified business 
that will bring you a 
bigger income than 
you ever thought pos- 
sible. So act at once. 
Don’t wait until some- 
one else gets in ahead 
of you. Don’t delay 
until it is too late. 


Write NOW! 





FREE! 
HUDSON COACH 
Not a contest. I offer 
to give you this newest 
model high-grade closed 
car without any expense 
to you whatever. Mail 

coupon for facts. 





Albert Mills, Pres., American Products Co., | 

616 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

lease send me, 
f your new plan by 


make trom $5( 


without cost or obligation. de 
means of which I | 
to $100 a wee 


| too, 





any 
| ¥ ° 
| answer—chickens were necessary, 
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The McCradys Have a New 
Front Yard 


Continued from page 31 


live in Dallas county, Iowa. 

And now to return to the McCradys’ 
front yard. When the McCradys 
moved onto their McClain county farm 
nine years ago they decided to beautify 
the front yard at once. The first year 
rolled around and the yard wasn’t 
improved. Each succeeding year it was 
the same resolution and the : same result. 
Mr. McCrady was busy getting the farm 
off to a good start, new equipment was 
needed, and it seemed that all of his 
spare time was taken up with essential 
farm dtities. 


NV RS. McCRADY, with the help of 
4 her two daughters, Lois, eleven 
years old, and Doris, age nine, did set 


| out a few annual flowers next to the 


house but the chickens got most of them. 

When it came to choosing between 
chickens and yards there simply wasn't 
comparison. There was only one 
yards 
were not, and it did not seem possible to 
have a nice appearing front yard and 


| continue to keep chickens. 


There was the added difficulty of a 
water supply. Mr. McCrady had to 
drill down four times and spend more 
than $1,000 before he could find a good 


| well and when he did find water it was 


a quarter of a mile north of the house. 
There is no pressure system on the farm 
and Miss Clements had said it would 
probably be necessary to water the 
seeds, shrubs, and maybe the grass, on 
hot summer nights. 

Then, too, the McCradys’ knowledge 
of landscaping and home beautification 
work was very limited. 

Despite these handicaps—-the stress 
of farm work, the fact that chickens 
were essential, shortage of money, 
difficulty in obtaining water and the 
lack of information—the McCradys 
have improved their yard until it is one 
of the show places of County Agent 
Tom Morris and Miss Clements. 

“For nine years we had wanted to 
fix up the front yard,’’ Mrs. MeCrady 
said, in recounting her first experiences, 
“but each year something seemed to 
interfere. When I began talking it over 
with my neighbors and discussing it 
with members of the Ladd club I re- 
solved to go ahead with it. If it had not 
been for the inspiration of that club I 
doubt if we would ever have started.” 

Thoroly inspired to go ahead with 
their work the McCradys were now 
faced with their biggest and most ex- 
pensive problem—how to keep the 
chickens out of the yard. They decided 
there was only one thing to do and that 
was to build a fence. It seemed like 
an expensive undertaking but it was the 
only solution to their problem. 

The highest lawn fence Mr. McCrady 
could buy was four feet and that would 
not keep out the chickens so he bought 
a roll of six-foot chicken fence. It was 
far from being as pretty as the four-foot 
lawn fence but it was sure to do the 
work and that, after all, was the im- 
portant thing. 

Every effort was made to make the 


fence substantial and neat. Or 
creosoted posts were used and they w 
set deep into cement. The gates 
which there are five, gave considera 
trouble. At first MeCrady tried 
plain swinging gate but decided it 
no dignity. After some experimenti 
he brought the gate to a peak above t 
entrance. Two by fours make up 
frame for the gates, while the slats 
made of one by fours. 

Mr. McCrady estimates the total 
of the fence, including the posts, v 
staples, and cement, was about S7() 
The money used for this purpose 
the income from the chickens. 

Already they are laying plans 
another year. A pressure systen 
they can sprinkle the lawn, conc 
sidewalks, more shrubs, moving a floy 
bed from the center of the lawn up 1 
to the house, and the purchase of a la 
mower, are parts of their program. 

And. everything is to be paid for 
the chickens, which in reality paid 
the fence to keep them off the lawn. 


The Home Heating Plant 


Continued from page 10 


witn moisture than others. Of cours: 
there is no moisture from a radiato! 
Every pint of water evaporated helps 
but gallons a day are needed when the 
intensely cold weather of January n 
be raised to a June temperature. Le 
sure to supply enough moisture. 

Any furnace will work if it is proper!; 
installed—better an oversize than 
economize on the first cost and get 




















A room at 65 degrees is comfortabl: 
when sufficient moisture is present 
It may seem cold at 
76 degrees if the air is dry 


in the air. 


furnace that fails when the Januar’ 
cold snap comes. You want plenty 
warm air, not a lot of forced, hot 
That means a good big flue. 

Fuel economy and comfort, no matter 
what kind of heater is used, dema! 
tight walls, doors and windows. St 
doors and windows, or weather strips 
for all doors and windows, prevent lcak- 
age of cold into the home. And back 
plastered walls, or other insulation, wil! 
prevent great loss of heat. The best 0! 
heaters cannot be efficient when a larg’ 
part of the heat is wasted. 






























































Vacation Etiquette 


S there ever a time when the rules 
f etiquette may be forgotten? 


Summer time, with vacation trips, 
mping and motoring, offers a freedom 


vhich some people feel relieves them of 
indoor conventionalities. But it must 


remembered when packing for a 


journey of any sort that we should 


include with all other accessories that 


much needed package marked “good 


m 


unners.”’ 
Where there are crowds of people 


there are many things to consider to 


? 


iake yourself pleasing and agreeable 
mong strangers. Haven’t you fre- 


quently thought children suffer more 
from inconsideration than any others 


( 


n such occasions? 
It is an advantage to the tiny tots to 
left at home. They are entirely too 


young to understand and their regular 


S( 


hedule is much more beneficial to 


them and to their mothers. This will 
also give the mother a free day for an 


iting. It will be a vacation from which 


both the mother and the child will 


efit. 
But there are some mothers who will 
vy that there is no one with whom they 
vy leave the children. These mothers 
take advantage of the day nursery 
h is provided at most large gather- 


ings as fairs and conventions. Here 


dren are kept for the day by a 
petent nurse. Toys to entertain 
and comfortable beds for their 
ire provided. 
lf it is necessary to take the child to a 
lic meeting, the thoughtful mother 
ys sits near the exit and choosesa 
it the end of the row. 
ng on time is the first good habit 
m when going to a public affair. 
king and visiting during a lecture, 
il number, or any type of enter- 
ent, is a most common and unfor- 
habit.—Jeanne Knowles. 








SUMMER RECIPES 
AND MENUS 

Three interesting new re- 
ipe leaflets are now available. 
\ddress [Editorial Depart- 
nent, Successful Farming, 
Des Moines. 

Outdoor Menus—Four cents 
in stamps. Will help you plan 
your picnic menus and recipes. 

Summer Drinks— Recipes 
or summer drinks made of 
esh fruit juices. Please en- 
‘ose a two cent stamp. 

Meats for Harvesters—Suit- 

le meat dishes for big days 

the farm. Adaptable to 
erve threshers. Two cents in 
tamps. 


} 
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**The Albia’*® 
Six room farm bome: 3 
rooms, living room, dining 
room, kitche be a. 

front porch Mater 


$1924 


Also 
Barns, 
Garages, 
Hog and 
Poultry 
Houses 








Build Plan-Cut—Save 20% Ramer’ FREE 


Get our low wholesale prices 
before you build. We furnish 
complete lumber cut to plan 
at mill; blue-print plans free with 
order. Saves you 30% labor cost and i Gordon-Van Tine Co. 

18% lumber waste. “Customers S8Y Poultry House ager 1206 Gordon Street 
they save $200 to $2,000. One guar- Pjanned for sun- $ Davenport, Iowa 
anteed price covers all—no extras. shine, warmth 149] Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back. 
Wealso supply lumber and building and ventilation as $51. Please send Books, I am interested in 
material for ony job. Write for 0 Homes () Farm Buildings 
free estimate! 140 Page Book | DC Building Material 


hot« 
=e | Name. 
or and wesigse*s | 
for b Also ask 
1. 











(Established 1 or books on Address..... — 


PLAN-CUT iidings ter Wsaece, 


ONE WINDMILL se 
for a Lifetime Bre 


Is all you will need to buy if you select with 
care. The Auto-Oiled Aermotor is made to 
last a lifetime. It oils itself, adjusts itself to 
the strong winds, and works quietly and efficiently in 
any wind. Day after day, year after year, you will depend 
on it to pump the water which you are constantly using. 
If you choose an Aermotor of the right 
size for your well, and a tower high enough 
to get the wind from all sides, the Aermotor 
' will do the rest. One oiling a year is all that it needs. 
The gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. 

The improved Auto-Oiled Aermotor is stronger and i 
: better than ever. Itis so skillfullydesigned and ™ 
so well made that thereis nothing to get out of 
order. Turn it loose and let it run, and you will 
always have fresh water when you want it. 


\:. AERMOTOR CO. .. 2500 Roosevelt Road... Chicago 2%: |/-k-*.-¥- 
=" Dallas Des Moines ” Oakland Kansas City Minneapolis ete en oe- 




































Absorbine will reduce in- 
flamed,swollenjoints,sprains, 
bruises, soft bunches, Quickly 
heals boils, poll evil, quittor, 
fistula and infectedsores. Will 
not blister or remove hair. You 
can work horse while using. 
$2.50 at druggists, or postpaid, 
Send for book 7-S free. 

From our files: ‘‘Fistula ready to 
burst. Never saw anything yield 


to treatment so quic kly. Will not 
be without Absorbine.’ 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
W. F. YOUNG. Inc. 295Lyman St., Springfield, 


Send Model or drawing for 
Preliminary Examination 
Booklet free. Highest ref- 


erences. Best results. Promptness assured 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, 724 NINTH ST. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


as : 
‘Quick: Yon can comet 


earn $15 a day 
or more taking orders from your 
friends and neighbors for our fine 
tailoring. Orderscomeeasy whenyou 
show our swell samples and smart 









styles. We Show You How— 
you don’t need to know anything 
about tailoring—simply follow our 
directions—we make it easy 


YOUR SUIT FREE 


Our new plan enables you to get one 

of our fine made-to-order suits, in any 

style you want, pithous Oe penny cost toyou. 
New, ew style conven- 












OUTFIT outfit, 
wool samples—al! sup leone necessary t patart 
at once—furnished FREE. Write et once, 


Progress Tailoring Co., Dept. V 255, Chicago 














Die Cut OVAL PRINTS 
Something new for kodakers, Send 
negative with dime for sample and 
catalog of specialties for kodakers. 


FRANK SCOBIE, 42-0, Sleepy Eye, Minn. 
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Change Your Spare Hours EDWARDS adorinc 
Intoa kat Weekly Income! | 


DANIEL HUGHES 
Butler Co., OHIO, for- 
mer bank clerk, became 
aStarksalesmana year, Buy your metal roofing, shingles, Spanish tile, 

sidings, ete., DIRECT from the world's largest 


agowhen failing healt : . Nee manufacturer of sheet metal building materials, at 

forced him toseek out- ¥ * an h P _— SAVINGS. sasantots satisfied users. 

i . e own our own rolling mills. Enormous output 

door W ork. Today, he F > insures lowest production costs. Factory-to-con- 

averages over One \ y sumer plan makes prices rock bottom. You get the 
, t 





BIGGEST VALUE: LOWEST COST 


merrcu rice 





benefit. Many varieties. Edwards metal roofs last 


Thousand Dollars a ™™ \ \\ longer, look better, Resist rust, fire and lightning. 


month sales of Stark | _ . one Roofing, shingles, etc., of COPPER BEARING 

~ ° 3 : STEEL at special prices. This steel stands the 

Fruit Trees, Flowerin - acid test. Outlasts the building to which applied. 
’ f 


Shrubs, Rose Bushes, \ ag § Ready Made Garages and Buildings 


; ; » ; Kiss Lowincost. Easily erected. Permanent. Good 
etc., just in spare time. & e } looking. Alltypes and sizes tosuit your purse and 


‘ \ purpose. Now’s the time for action. Write for Roof- 
| aud on * d Material Book No. 
Thousands of Men & Daniel Hughes FREE 136 “ona i Geamee Book. Z 
Women Doing as Well ~*"Stic PLES EDWARDS MFG. Co. 
. = t +. 
Send for PROOF of this fact. See how ESTIMATES Cinsinantic Ohio 
easily YOU can change your spare ¥ 

A Stiff One 


hours into a fine ee ee | 

furnish BIG NEW SA - - salad ‘ 
ING OUTFIT FREE, pay you Cash | Teacher: Name three articles con- 100.00 Freight Prepaid 
Weekly, offer you Costly Prizes, and | taining starch. i oe to any station East of 
aid you in selling by tremendous Johnny: ‘“Two cuffs and a collar.’’ : Gate, af Sin. 
Advertising Campaign reaching prac- | tineeenn tae a os wenet Sutale 
tically every farm and small town home f STEEL PIPELESS FUR- 
in the U. S. Write today! Another George Washington 3 NACE large enough for 
Address Box SW 26 Passenger: ‘Conductor, that fellow z, register and connecting 

’ Ss : ’ 7 

STARK BRO’S NURSERIES sitting opposite us is a lunatic and is : Fine any fuel, abso- 
at LOUISIANA, MO., 112 Years scaring my wife and children. He t lutely leak-proof— in- 
| ties: spanner nea Aaj ong J . stalled by any handy 








; ow % | claims he is George Washington.” man. } 
STA Me sr 828 [|| Conductor: “I'll take care of the | Easy terme” payments may begin Oct- 
or, amy 99 ‘ ~\ SON o ; r ta Fy 
ee: eT et aj | ee: (shouts) ‘‘Next station Valley  —~ secsen begine. a 
sel Ol Fruit Trees (heck which you would pre- Be: Send sketch of your house for our free 
O Shrubs, etc. j 


fer to sell). Send me details of your Stark Selling plan, showing how to heat it. 


i Proposition for Men and Women. A Name With a Meaning Taam Seal Geta —. 





Inquisitive Suitor: “Johnny, why do 


Quick, safe relieffrom Bunion 
| pain. Prevent shoe pressure. 


At all drug, shoe, dept. stores, 35¢ 


| Dr Scholl's . 
Out of Luck | Zino-pads Put one on—the 


For Frea Sample, write The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago 


Name. .ccccccccsescesscccsessssesesesess . ‘ 999) 
you call your sister ‘babe’? UN O _ 
Johnny: “Well, every time I look in | B I N 


the parlor she is in somebody’s arms 
and talking like a baby.” 





‘Albert, run to the door and tell Mrs. 
Jones I am out.” 
“Hello, Mrs. Jones. sfom’s out.”’ 
“Isn’t that too bad? I just came over 
to borrow a few eggs.” 
Albert, shouting up the stairs: “Mom, | @ar ff Water Pumps Water 
7 » ? 97) Have you aspring or stream of three gal 
do you mean that you’re out of eggs? lons a minute and three feet fall or more. I{ 
5 i go you canraise water 75 ft. or more with 
our Rife Ram_It also furnishes air for pres- 
l d V ° | js sure system. "Wetter tea 7 
7 mie ew ‘rite for free Catalog 
B are EStONS 5 ~ i : RIFE ENGINE CO, 
: | = Est’d 1889 _ 
“Do you mean to say you washed 90-S West St, New York City 


your face, Tommy?” demanded that r - on 
MEN and WOMEN] 770i 222" Kill All Flies! "=" 
Placed 


in business retailing Rawleigh’s Good ““Yes’m,’’ replied Tommy. kilis id omy where. he — me ee ong 
Health Products to your neighbors. Easy “Nonsense! It’s just as dirty as ever.”’ | er gs —— eveheap. Lasts allsea- 
to sell monthly $250 to $500 worth of “Mebbe the dirt’s ew lasses BPS PNT son. Made of metal, 
flavors, spices, soaps, toilet prepara- 4 e the Gits on your glasses, Cbs S12 EZ — ph g- or Sp over: 
tions, veterinary and poultry products, | mom. W ipe ’em off. AMBOG PS Oee d anything. Guaranteed. 
etc. Over 150 different daily necessi- "i ee Insist upon 

ties. No selling experience required— ‘ae Co ros Se ee DAISY FLY KILLER 
we show you how. Low prices. Big Some women have an idea that | from your dealer. | 
values. SEND COUPON TODAY! bobbed hair is a short cut to youth. | BARCES SORERS. Sreemys s. * 


Se ee egg eagaaga a 
Dept. H-10 SHW _ , 

t W.T-RAWLEIGHCO, faa High School Course 
<i PLAYLETS AND STUNTS Ce WA CF] go You cam comptere tn 


Aaa ; ‘i simplified High Sch« 
en . i Course at I > insi 
4 ee Summertime is play time. two years. Meets all requirements for entrants | 
: ; college and leading professions. This and thirty-s 
Add a touch of fun to your practical courses are described in our Free Bulleti 
Sa gqeagaang ea aa a a . ° ° : Send for it TODAY. 
roject meetings, picnics and 
>’ 


“7 “h “onal nent, He-2o, AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Jept. -89, Drexel Av. & 58th St., OA.S. 19238 CHICA 
G H 5 A H é programs with an origina 
as Meat-127ran oul stunt. Our “Community Club 
lo matter where you lve the & 


] h i ’,. . . . 
SUNS m7 RADIANT HEATER brings 7 Stunts” booklet will meet this CRESCENT Inventors-We Build Models 


gas heat at th low cost. . 
i ~ Send us your rough idea. Our Master 
need. Send six cents to the TOOL Mechanics will develop it for you in- 
Editorial Department Suc- co PANY to a practical working Model, Thirty 
: , f l F - D M -* hi a = ——- a experience some 
AG ENTS— this very thing est shop equipment. Expert Advice 
NO W for Chotce Territory. jf | cessru arming, es oines. Confidential service guaranteed. Bank reference fur- 
SUNSHINE SAFETY LAMP CO. | | nished. Send for free booklet ‘“The Road To Success” 
{80 Factory Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. CRESCENT TOOL CO., Dept. EB, CINCINNATI, O110 
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Frozen Desserts 


’sad 
Here’s a darn Hei. ea 
ontinued from page oe 
‘ may be frozen without making the sirup. 
good idea Sherbets are made by adding the beat- 


en whites of one egg to this foundation 


USE an Eveready Bull’s-eye recipe. A scant tablespoon of gelatine 
Flashlight instead of the ordi- soaked in two tablespoonfuls of cold 
nary darning-ball. Snap on the water and then dissolved in the boiling 


safety-lock switch and slip the 
flashligkt into the sock or 
stocking. The smooth rounded 
glass of the bull’s-eye lens Sirmtee L ' | bu 
makes an excellent darning- delicious, may have a flavored custard 
surface. on a eon oe : as — 

9 i j ne OWS: o one pint of bolling hot milk 
Pag Amen we ge Baa in the double boiler add two eggs beaten 


sirup, may be substituted for the egg 
whites. 
Simple Ice Creams, not too rich, but 





to put the next stitch. Saves slightly with one cupful of sugar, a 
a lot of time and trouble and pinch of salt, and two tablespoonfuls of 
certainly helps make a thor- flour. Shake the sugar and flour to- 
ough job. Decreases eye- gether before mixing with the eggs. 


strain, too, particularly when Cook, stirring, until smooth and thick- 
you're working with dark ma- ened; then cool. 


terials. Try it and see. Chocolate Ice Cream. Melt two squares 








You can buy a genuine Ever- | of chocolate in the milk before adding 
= eady Flashlight complete for the egg mixture. Whip with a rotary 
) as little as a a Get the egg beater to make smooth and vel- 

flashlight habit—for its con- vety; add one teaspoonful of vanilla. 

P re one see, Dee ee Strawberry Ice Cream. Press a pint 

o eS a ith | of ripe berries thru a potato masher and 
D helpful, long-lasting light wit | 

,. the famous Eveready Flash- | add to the chilled custard and cream ; 

r light Batteries. or, use the strained juice only, adding a 

- little lemon juice to either. For rasp- 

berry cream, add the strained juice only. 

. For peach, banana, etc., press the fruit 





y thru a potato masher and add pulp 
t. 5§3 Dead Rats without straining. 
e Concordia Mousse. Soak one teaspoon- 
From One Balting—Net a Poison ful of gelatine in one-half cupful of 
‘‘First morning after I put out the new rat cold water. Add the juice of four 
killer | found 365 dead rats around my garage | oranges and one-half of a lemon. Boil 
NEEM yet ksh tone tise | one-half cupful of water and three 
Affects brown Rats, Mice and Gophers only. fourths cupful of sugar two minutes, i: ; 
Harmless to other animals, poultry or humans. and pour over gelatine. Pour this mix- | as an 
Greedily eaten on 


bait. Pests die out. | ture into a quart mold, and put on top 
oe y from one cupful of cream which has been Te install new Champion Spark 
Plugs once a year actually costs 
you nothing, as they quickly save 


So confident are | Whipped stiff and lightly sweetened and 
the distributors that flavored. 
their price in gas and oil. 


vil a oe _Cover with paper, add cover, rub a 
that they offer to send you a large $2.00 bit of lard over crack, and pack solidly 
rm eee nee for only one dollar, on in finelv chopped ice and rock alt 
DAYS’ TRIAL. J- , “ 
Send no money tant your name poe = ship- — parts ice, led part salt). Tuck After 10,000 miles of service, spark 
ment will be made at once, by c.o.d, mail. Costs uurlap or crumple WsDps . ve ; i 
irlap or crumpled newspaper over It plugs deteriorate, no matter how 


ng if it does not quickly kill these pests. | 

on good for choice of 8 new poultry and closely, and let stand three hours ; our, > ° 

sehold remedies (50c size), included free, if a two-quart mold is used To un- well made they are. The spark 1S 
ite today to Imperial Laboratories, 2380 s 






















































or Coca Cola Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. mold, hold under the cold water faucet. weakened. Combustion is only 
For a Small Family. Whip a cup of . T ‘ 
al y- p a cup Ol | partially complete. Unburned gas 
qy 9 cream, sweeten, and add enough fruit i , d th h th h 
eg : || Ry Your Bills juice or strong coffee (grains boiled in as waeee c SOUg the exnaust. 
= milk) to make enough to fill a pound | Power is lost. Engine performance 
0. cad Give you 2 stady Income Set baking powder can. Mix lightly. Rub = js seriously impaired 
> rest of your e, you ake . : a 7 
ty ‘are of my busin “3 in your locality. at bit of lard over the crack, and bury 
— a ag naeel Full ——— in finely-cracked ice and salt for two Even though Champions last 
im ou don't invest one cent, jus . y 
AD be my local partner. Make $15.00 a hours, covered tightly. l nmold to longer than gther plugs a new set 
and day easy. Ride in a Chrysler sedan | serve, and slice. Being rich, this serves : ; 
i I furnish and distribute teas, coffee, . . assures more complete burning of 
os spices, extracts, things people eat. I three or four people vell, and is very > . . . 
tal, furnish everything including world’s easv to make. the gas. Engine efficiency is re- 
yer, “ finest s rr sales outfit containing 32 : . . ° e 
4 ful packa — of highest pode eas. Lee A lard pail with a tight cover makes ® stored. Pow er,speed and all-around 
BB oiseoe ce geass sameat pases: quality an adequate substitute freezer if one |* performance are improved to an 
eed by $25, ) q -rson ° 
ER Select as _m partner, I go 50-50. Get my amazing has no other. Lard the crack, set In amazing degree. 
. 3 oe a ae a Oe cracked ice and salt in a larger container 
ae Cc. W. VAN DE MARK and pack solidly. Remove cover and | The saving in gas and oil, and the 
Dept. 822-HH, 117 Duane St., Cincinnati, Ohio scrape down and stir once or twice. freedom from re air expense, ar 
J ted 1928 by the Health-O Quality Products Co. ep ire pe ? e 
so immediately obvious that the 
ia. 5 ° regular change of spark plugs at 
t re” Sat Have Good Hair oo once = year saa yen 
‘ <SP”-63\ And Clean Scalp é%s : ? 
i ( Ar, 3 9 Ag v nomically soundand eminently 
Le Cuticura ‘a ractical 
60 ‘ " © P . 
_ WA Soap and Ointment / \ CHAMPION SPARK PLUG CO 
———=>~ Work Wonders = oanneser iia , 
els Try Our New Shaving Stick. Nl) | tp 4 
ster Ait wr 5 => 
1 a | “MO 
PW Oh 










i 
ta your invention for our INSPECTION and INSTRUCTIONS. )) (A 
*ANDOLPH & CO., vept. 32, WASHINGTON, D. C ° 


diinsiesiieael ) 
"f 
Write for our Evidence of In- Vv 
vention Blank and guide book ‘t) 
aon . “How to Get Your Patent."‘Send mode ] = q 
vag eile 
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FLOCK of 1,000 white leghorn 

layers is one of the principal 

sources of income on the Lefeber 
farm of Waukesha county, Wisconsin, 
owned and operated by W. F. Lefeber. 
We have heard in recent years a good 
deal about people leaving the farm to 
live in town. During this same time 
there have been others leaving the town 
for the farm. Lefeber and his family did 
that, with great profit to themselves, 
and have found far more satisfaétion in 
living. 

His boyhood home was in Wauwatosa, 
where he worked in his uncle’s store 
after finishing his school work. Then he 
went up into northern Wisconsin and 
bought a farm, which he ran for two 
years and sold out at a good profit, com- 
ing back about nine years ago to Wau- 
kesha county and buying his present 
farm of 130 acres. ‘I sold out at the 
right time, when prices were high,’ he 
said, ‘‘but I guess it would have been 
better if I had waited and bought an- 
other farm a little later, as farm prices 
were still high when we came here.” 

From the first Lefeber has raised 
single comb white leghorns. It was five 
years ago that he built his first modern 
poultry house—the closed ventilated 
type, one of the first of its kind in his 
part of the country. It was 18 x 42 
feet in size, with a shed roof, insulated 
walls and ceiling, to hold in the heat of 





the birds, and hold a more even temper- 
ature. “It was so successful,” he said, 
“we have added to it until we now have 
a laying house 142 feet long, with a 
two-story feed room in the center.” 
There are six 21-foot pens, and the feed 
room is 16 feet wide. 

He is a firm believer in having heat in 
a poultry house. “I have used heat in 
the laying house since it was first 
recommended by one of the equipment 
companies, and I would not be without 
it. I know from my own experience 
that it pays. It never freezes in the 
house no matter how cold it gets out- 
side. That makes it possible for me to 
use an automatic water system all thru 
the poultry house, and thus save a lot of 
time. And it is important, too, for the 
birds to have plenty of fresh water all of 
the time. 

“Then, with a heating system one can 
maintain just the temperature desired 
regardless of outside conditions. We like 
to hold it around forty-five degrees. 


NE should not heat up the house 

too much. Of course, when the 
sun shines in thru the windows, the 
temperature will go up above that; but 
that can be controlled pretty well by 
opening the windows. I never have any 
wet litter. We change the litter at least 
once a month because it gets dirty. This 
saving in litter is quite an item in a 
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hickens, Cows and Prosperity 
By D. Q. GRABILL 


large poultry house. Maintaining a ¢ 
condition in the house also helps \ 
egg production. Last year our pul 
started laying in September, but wi 

not begin to push them at all until a! 
November. They laid around 60 t: 
percent. This year I have about 

pullets, early hatched, which I ex; 
to get started in July to have eggs 
the summer trade. 


Ts are a lot of resorters ari 
here then and they like good, fr 
Most of my eggs are sold 
grocer. I get a premium of from fiv: 
ten cents above Chicago fresh firsts 


si 
eggs. 


During the fall and winter, when egg 


are high, he has a good market in nea: 
towns, selling at profitable prices 
cause of the fine quality of his eggs, 
to the care and feeding of the birds 
Lefeber has been building up his f! 
with the Wyckoff strain of birds us 
as breeders. For the past four years 
has bought from the Wy 
flocks and hatched them for his « 
use. Formerly he used a small lar 
heated incubator, but three years 
he bought a 1,440-egg capacity mai 
moth, so he could have his chicks 


ecgs 
Ss" 


of the same age, also because his neig! 
bors had been coming and wanting t 


buy chicks. 
In reply to our question he said 
hatch chicks from my eggs only. I: 











A poultry house on the Lefe ber farm. 


The dairy barn is in the backgreund 


K 


i 
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have a 2,880-egg machine, which I 
am running for the second season. I 
didn’t really begin selling chicks until 
two years ago. This year I just adver- 
tised a little locally and will sell over 
7.500 chicks at fifteen cents each. I also 
raise some chicks until they are about 
eight weeks old, as some prefer to buy 
only pullets of that age.” For these he 
naturally gets considerably more than 
for the day-old’ chicks. He has had to 
turn down orders for both chicks and 


HE big brooder house near the barn 

has plenty of room for over 1,600 
chicks at one time. It is well ventilated, 
as Lefeber believes in the necessity of 
fresh, tempered air for chicks to grow 
nd do well. The incubator is located in 
the basement under this brooder house. 
After the chicks are old enough to do 


with less heat they are moved into 
colony brooder houses. Later these are 
drawn out into the corn field where the 
chicks have clean, fresh ground. Some- 
times the houses are placed on alfalfa 
ground as range. 

Besides the chickens, Lefeber Farm 
has over forty head of grade Holsteins, 
with around twenty in milk. “TI supply 
milk and cream to customers thru 
grocery stores,’ said Lefeber. 

He is a strong believer in the use of 
mat hinery to save labor. While we were 


wT 


tting under the shade of a shed, talking 
bout the cows and the chickens, up 


came a big tractor drawing a brooder 
house. “That is my fifteen-year-old boy 
there on the tractor now,” said Lefeber. 


We could hardly believe it, as he handled 


it like a full-grown man and seemed to 
be getting a lot of “kick” out of it. From 
there the boy went and hitched the 
tractor on to a double dise to do field 
work. He acted like he was having a 
good time. How many boys in town 
know what this farm boy knows about 
things that are worth while and how 
many of them can do things half as 
useful? The Lefeber family, including 
dad, mother and the children, like their 
work, because the things with which 
they work are handy. 


(THE barn is all fitted with modern 
steel stalls, pens, drinking cups, and 
tter carrier. 

wouldn’t do without the drinking 
( s for the cows,”’ said Mr. Lefeber. 
“They give the cows all the water they 
want, and when they want it. The sav- 
ing of time and work is quite an item, 
t In the same way I like the litter 
er ”) 


is very strongly in favor of good 
lation. “I don’t have to tell you 
round here,” he said, “‘as you see 
' my poultry buildings, as well as 
barn, are ventilated. 
Leleber Farm is located in a section 
0! Wisconsin famous for its lakes. It is 
' located and has the right kind of 
n which to build a profitable dairy 
poultry farm; and Lefeber is going 
t this in the right way. “I suppose 
d £0 back to town and work again 
In the store,” he said, “but I would not 
ry happy doing that and neither 
(my family. We all like it here on 
irm. Of course, there is some hard 
rk about it, but one has to work any 
to get ahead, I guess. It makes 
vork much easier, tho, if you like 
you are doing.” 


SUCCESSFUL 
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Worms Kill 1200 


out of a flock of 1500 chicks 


These scrawny,~ sickly 
looking White Leghorn 
pullets are 514 months old. 
Their average weight is 
less than 134 pounds, They 
are part of the screenings 
from the remainder of the 
flock of 1500 chicks after 
1200 had died from intes- 
tinal worms. 


IN THE fall of 1927 a northern 
Ohio poultryman reported to us 
that he had lost 1200 out of his 
flock of 1500 chicks, Chicks de- 
veloped rapidly at first,then sud- 
denly began to die off like flies. 
Our Research Farm immedi- 
ately began an investigation. 
Post-mortem examination of a 
number of the birds showed that 
the trouble was worms—infesta- 
tion in the worst form. The in- 
testines were glutted with round 
worms, tape and caeca worms, 
Twenty-five of the scrawniest, 
sickliest looking pullets were 
selected from the remnant of 


S 


_ 











this flock and sent to our Re- 
search Farm for experiment and 
treatment with Dr. Hess Poultry 
Worm Powder and Pan-a-ce-a. 
They received our regular worm 
treatment, consisting of two 10- 
day courses of Dr. Hess Poultry 
Worm Powder given three weeks 
apart, and Pan-a-ce-a regularly. 

At the end of 90 days they had 
commenced to lay. Their weight 
had almost doubled and only one 
pullet had died. There were then 
no worms and no symptoms of 
worms. They were in the pink 
of condition—ready to enter 


‘upon a long period of laying. 


Thesé are the same pullets 
shown In the picture 
‘ above—90 days Jater— 
when they began to lay. 


They have been treated 
for worms with Dr. Hess 
Poultry Worm Powder 
and Pan-a-ce-a, Their av- 
erage weight now is 3% 
pounds each—almost 
doubled in 90 days. 


Dr. Hess 
Poultry Worm Powder 


is a highly efficient remedy for all kinds of worms in poultry, the result 
of extended scientific research. It has these distinct advantages: 

No individual handling or dosing is necessary. 

Fowls are wormed on full feed. It is palatable; fowls eat it readily. 

It does not throw hens or pullets off egg production. 

It does not cause shocks or setbacks to younger birds. 

Worms are the modern scourge in poultry, almost universally pres- 
ent. Suspect worms whenever you see unthriftiness, lameness, wabbly 
gait, twisted necks, pale combs and wattles or emaciation. Wormy 
fowls are always hungry, though light in weight and unthrifty. 

Full directions for treatment with every Dr. Hess Poultry Worm 
Powder package. Apply to the local Dr. Hess dealer. 


Dr. Hess & Clark, 


Inc., Ashland, Ohio 











Right thing when 
we came to 


CANADA 


Better Land 

Bigger Crops 
igher Returns 

Lower Taxes 


For free literature on Farm Opgere 
tunities in Canada write nearest Can- 
adian Government Information 
Bureau. 





Syracuse: 
Omaha: 


C. = - Smith, Dept. B-9, 
1 E. Genesee St. 
A. . Pilkie, Dept. B-9, 
1313 Farnam St. 

KansasCity: MJ. Johnstone, eae B-9, 
2025 Main S 

W. E. Black, Dept. B-9, 
117 Robert St. 


Fargo: 








Fistula 


and 


Approximately 10,000 cases are 
successfully treated every year with 
FLEMING’S FISTOFORM 
- 4 experience necessary, easy and sim- 
just a little attention every fifth day, 
i you. money refunded if it fails, no 
matte r how old the case or how unsatisfac- 
tory other treatments may have been. $2.50 a 
bottle sent postpaid. 
Our veterinarians prescribe free for all cases 
whether Fleming Remedies are indicated or not 
Write for FREE Book and FREE advice. 


FLEMING BROS., Tires, 





MEYER @es2252% 
ELEVATOR 


Runs Easiest. “Built Strongest 
Lasts Longest.” No short turns, 
Thousands of satisfied users. 
LIBERAL FREE TRIAL 
ON YOUR OWN PLACE 
Corn runs same direction as buck- 
ets. Elevates Oats, Wheat, Ear 
+» Corn, 50 Bushels in 3 Minutes. 
Catalog and Crib Plans Free. Write 


THE MEYER MFG. C0., Box 1360 Morton, Illinois, 


FARM FENCE 


Cents a rod fora 26-in. 9 

s | Galv. Hog Fence, Freight 
Prepaid in lil.’and Ind. 

18 centsin lowa, etc. 108 styles. 4 
From Factory to User Direct. < 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. < 

Big savings barb wire, posts, metal < 

ao 3 & rollroofing, paints. Catalog Free. 4 
» INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. < 
Box i135 MORTON, ILLINOIS < 


GET A FARM 


North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
onditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
which state interested in. Ask about 
homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 


H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner, 
1700 Soo. Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 





























yn the Soo Line in 
sota ( 


terms. Say 
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Big Profit From a Small Flock 


ORKING on the theory that a 

small flock of hens well cared for 
is more profitable than a large flock 
handled in a haphazard manner, Mrs. 
C. L. MeVeigh of Callaway county, 
Missouri, has secured a 32 percent in- 
crease in the egg production of her flock 
in the last two years. 

After starting to keep records on the 
flock in connection with having her hens 
certified thru County Agent Frank 
Stonner, she obtained a production of 
135 eggs the first year. The second year 
the production per hen went to 155 
eggs and the third year it jumped to 
178. This is an increase of 43 eggs in 
two years thru selection. breeding and 
feeding. 

Last year 75 birds—35 hens and 40 
pullets—made a gross income of $539.80 
with a feed and other expense bill of 
$311.21. This left a net income 
$228.59. 

Mrs. McVeigh feeds her hens accord- 
ing to the recommendations of the state 
college of agriculture. They get a home- 
mixed dry mash made up of 2 parts of 
bran, 2 parts of shorts and 1 part of 
tankage by weight. This is kept before 
them in self-feeders at all times. The 
principal grain feed is corn with a little 
unthreshed millet added to make the 
hens exercise. They are also fed some 


| sour milk. 


The flock of Rhode Island reds has a 
comfortable but inexpensive house. Mrs. 
MeVeigh expects to build a new house 


FARMING 


of 


when the hens have paid for it in ad= | 


vance. That will be some 
year. : 


time this | 


The certified hens are mated with a | 


pedigreed male bird whose dam made a 
record of 259 eggs m one year. His 
sire’s dam laid 303 eggs in a year. It is 
breeding of this quality that is making 
for the excellent production that Mrs. 
MeVeigh is getting. She started trap- 
nesting last fall and had one hen that 
laid 34 eggs in the first 34 days.— 
R. R. T., Mo. 


For Best Production 
flock which is fed ex- 
clusively on the ordinary home- 
grown grains, such as oats, barley, 
emmer and buckwheat, will not be in 
good health or in proper laying condi- 
tion. Egg production from hens fed on 
these fiber grains will be very low and 
costly. 

These facts were brought out con- 
clusively in an experiment carried on by 
the poultry department of South Dakota 
state college. Oats, barley, emmer 
and buckwheat are high in ecarbo- 
hydrates which are fat producing. While 


HE poultry 





some carbohydrate is essential to pro- | 


vide energy for fowls, feeds high in pro- 
tein are needed for egg production. 
Poultry raisers should feed a mash con- 
taining some animal protein feed, such 
as tankage or meatscrap, unless the 
home supply of milk is abundant. 
Wheat comes the nearest to being a 
balanced ration for hens but the cost is 
too great. 
run of the farm and are able to pick up 
some feed that will help to offset the 
exclusive fiber grain ration fed on most 
farms.—C. D. B., South Dakota. 


“Methods of Dimming Lights for 
Poultry Houses,” bulletin No. 134, 
State College of Washington, Pullman. 


Chickens usually have the | 
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Horse works while being treated with ‘‘Save-t 
Horse.” Ends SPAVIN, thoropin, curb, sp! 
strained tendon, shoe boii, capped hock, high ri 
bones—money-back guarantee. Successful forn 
than 36 years. Easy to use. 

© veterinary book, illustrated, successfully u 
by 500,000 farmers, tells clearly how to diagnose and 
treat 62 kinds of lameness. FREE. Write today! 

TROY CHEM(CCAL CO. 

336 State St. Binghamton, N. Y. 


Druggists can supply ** e- "—or, we ship 
reds wee: No substitute will do as muc. 








LIMESTONE VALLEY FARM 


Registered Mammoth Jack and 
Jennets of high quality and fully 
guaranteed. This is a mighty good 
time to buy good Jacks and Jennets 
at one half their real value. Write 
or come and see us, Will meet 
you at the train. 


L. M. MONSEES & SONS 
Smithton, Petis Co., Missouri 





WEDGE :: - 
For splitting Logs, R 
Pit Posts, Fence f 
Cord Wood, ete. W 

more work than ten men. W 

split any log up to Rail 

no matter how large or t 

bys for iteeW i n a few hours. S 


EXPLODING ) 


Big Money 
For Agents 
Write For 


Particu- 


lars 
EXPLODINGZ 
CHAMBER 


Hutchison Manufacturing Company 
7721 Susquehanna St, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





es boards, stri 


Mak ips, shingles, lath, crating, 
etc., from logs 
r 


Spius blocks into firewood. 


by every — 
er, timber ow: 
a Pays 2 for itself in a 
on one job. Guaranteed 


ake BELSAW acecRY co.. 
Lumber."’ Bex 103 Pleasant Hill, Me. 











WITTEEAg nes 


50 New Features. Years ahead of old style 
engines. Run on Kerosene, Gasoline, Dis- 
tillate or Gas. MORE Power—LESS Cost. 
Easy to Start—Easy to Use. 2to 30 H-P. 
west Prices. Easiest Terms. Catalog Free. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
Oakland Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Liberty Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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RICITY: The Short Ctl BieSalares 


Many earn week. 
—-., pani any om in 90 "anys. Earn Es e on 
rience necessary. Coyne backs you for 
Wen: dete "Shicago allowed. d for big book free. 


oo Pa S. Paulina St. Chica .] 
VME SELECTRICAL Sou * Poa + ' +, 383 
TO OBTAIN A PATENT” and Re rd 


PATENT of Invention Blank. Send — 


etch of invention for Inspection and Advice Free. Terms R 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., waodetMiN™', c. 





Write for our Free Guide Book,**H 





NEW RAILWAY BRANCH Fies’sricuiturat iano. 


Reasonable prices and terms. Also land in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. /F7¢é 
iiterature. H.W. Byerly, 11 Northern Pacifie By. , St. Paul, Mins. 


Man’s Corn harvester poor Man's t 
Only $25, with bundle tying attach 
FREE catalog showing pictures of Hat 


ees Vester. Process 8. F. Co., Salina, Kans 
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6. Broadcasting 


A NEW WATERPROOF 
Cement Paint! 


TAMTEX 


It is a perfect coating wherever cement 
concrete, tile or brick is used. Comes in white 
and nine colors. Completely protects and 
wonderfully beautifies the surface. It will not 
check or scale. BJNDS directly to the mater- 
ial, giving long life. Inexpensive, too, as 5 
pounds covers 100 square feet. Especially 
good to make a SILO absolutely air-tight and 
waterproof. Used wherever you wish to have 
cement, concrete, tile and brick surfaces last 
longer and look better. 


Fully guaranteed to give waterproof and 
air-tight results. 


WRITE TODAY 
for fine descriptive | booklet and color chart. 
Or better, send 25c with your dealer's 
name for — one pound —- package. 
ARM SERVICE 
TAMMS SILICA COMPANY 
30 N. La Salle St. Chicago, Illinois 














BIG MONEY IN RAISING TURKEYS 


Domesticated 
Narragansett Tur 
keys are as easy to 
raise as chickens, 
more profitable 
than hogs. 

My free booklet 
tells how, 43 years 


experience. Write 
or send post card to 


L. -G. SMITH, Box 471H,Shelbyville, Ky. 



















yy Before you buy Farm or Poultry 
Fence, Barb Wire, Steel Posts, Gates, 
Roofing, Paints, Furnaces or Cream 
Separators. Get my new 1928 
Cut Price Bargain Book 
Seethedollars yousave this season. 
7 My Freight Paid—direct from fac- 
tory prices are lowest in 15 yeara. 
ia Write for my free 120-page book.— 


a) B 
THE GROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
_ Dept. 2201 Cieveiand, Ohio 























“IDEAL” Brooders $6.90 Up 
Miller's **IDEAL”’ Incuba- 
tors with the only original 
——s Eee Turnin 
rays. Sold on Money Bac 
Guarantee. Get bigger 
hatches, stronger chicks and 
more profits. Poultry le ssons 


Titableleane) a 


wy hy feta 


and catalog of *‘IDEAL’’ Incuba- 
250 tors, Brooders, mike 2 FREE! 

< @ Write! J. W. MILLER CO. 
ox 24, Rockford, tilinois 


NEES 


ND NO MONEYS tare" CHICKS 


\) D. and guarantee 100% live delivery.Wh . 
Leghorns, 8c; Buff Leghorns, 10c; Bd. Rocks, Wh. 








ship C. O 
4 Br 


I s.5.C. Reds, Blk. Minorcas, 10c Buff Rocks, Buff Orp., 
M Wyan., Wh. and Buff Minorcas, R.C.Reds, lle; Light 
B nas, 14c; Mixed, 7c; heavy mixed 8c. Orders for 50 


s one cent more, 25 chicks two cents more per chick. 
SILVER LAKE EGG FARM, Box 8, SILVER LAKE, INDIANA 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


New ae Red Chinchillas — Flemish Giants 
E BIG. MONE Y—We Supply Stock 
— following prices for all you raise: 

2 Hares $2 each- 
illas $4 each 
Ilystrated be 














New Zealands $3 each 
Flemish Giants $5 each. 
ok, catalog and contract, 
of Fur Farming magasine, tells how to 
rofits, all for 10c. Address 
isnes, Park, Missouri 


WHITE LEGHORN HENS ° MALES 


now half price. Thousands of eight-week- 

llete > , oa 
illets.Also baby chicks and eggs. Trapnested, pedi- 
ndation stock egg bred 28 years. Winners at 20 egg contesta, 
1 especial price bulletin free I shi o. d. and guarantee 


- George B. Ferris, 932,Union Grand Rapids, Mich. 


a st" 
fox, ete., for big 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE €0., Box 











EENTUcKY 0. D Pay for your chicks after 

‘ e they arrive. Pure-bred. 

< y rie for catalog. Reference. Phoenix 
tional Bank, this city 


KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 355 West4th StLLEXINGTON, KY. 
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COLLARS, SUPPLIES. FREE BOOK, 
KENNEL SUPPLY, F-11, Herrick, Ills. 
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Where Water Smothers Crops 
Continued from page 14 


levels on these stakes, computes the 
depth of the ditch, and turns these fig- 
ures over to the contractor who is to do 
the digging. The digging is ordinarily 
done by hand on jobs of from 10 to 40 
acres. Large areas may warrant the use 
of ditching machines capable of digging 
from 14 to 1 mile of ditch per day. A 
good hand digger will ‘‘top’” 18 inches 
deep as much as 600 feet per day, or lay 
250 feet per day 3 feet deep. The careful 
man can do a much better job by hand 
than can be done with a machine, but 
the latter has the advantage of speed, 
which is often an important factor. 

The contractor digs the ditch, lays 
the tile and covers them with about 4 
inches of dirt. The remainder of the 
filling is done by the owner with a plow 
or a road grader. 


HE cost per acreisalways an impor- 

tant item andshould be carefully con- 
sidered before getting in too deep. If 
land is worthless it may pay to put as 
much as $75 per acre into drainage, 
since it is just like buying so many acres 
of productive land at that price, but if 
it grows good crops four years out of 
five, then the heavy cost would cause 
one to figure a little. The interest on 
$75 per acre at 8 percent would be $6; 
and if the tile did no good for four years 
but saved a crop the fifth, the crop 
would cost $24 per acre, which still 
might pay. The best part of it is, how- 
ever, tile drainage will improve any wet 
land every year and it can be done for 
less than $75 per acre in most cases. 

Table Ion page 14 gives the cost of tile 


| drainage with various spacings of 5-inch 


laterals laid at a depth of 3 feet. Addi- 
tions have been made for only the 
amount of main on the land in question. 
If it is necessary to carry the main a 
long distance to the outlet, additions 
must be made. 

To the above costs must be added the 
tile hauling and the ditch filling, which 
is ordinarily done with farm help and 
may not represent an immediate cash 
outlay. 

These are taken as an average 
for conditions in Nebraska and will 
probably obtain in most sections of the 
Middle West. 


costs 


Have You Read These? 


“The Electric Brooder.” Bulletin 
441, University of California, Berkeley. 


“Geese Raising,’ farmers’ bulletin 
No. 767-F, has recently been revised. 
It may be obtained free from the United 
States department of agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


‘Turkey Talk” is extension circular 
No. 1447 published by the University of 
Nebraska at Lincoln. It tells how to 
hatch and brood, feed, and also gives 
helpful suggestions on marketing. This 
information is free as long as the supply 
lasts. 


A portable brooder house is the sub- 
ject of extension bulletin No. 68, pub- 
lished by the Michigan state college at 
East Lansing. This house makes use of 
the insulating board that is rapidly in- 
creasing in popularity. 
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the quickest 


WELL 


ZT Take a Walworth 
WELL POINT.. 
73 y 





2 Drive it in ‘ 


with a MAUL. $x 


Pick the handiest spot for 
your well, preferably in the 


shade, and be careful, of 
course, to avoid a rocky 
subsoil if you can. 

ScrEw on a drive cap to 
protect the threads from 
battering. Any malleable 
iron cap will do. (Specify 

with order if needed. ) 


3 Put on 
your PUMP.. 


Ox 


a 


WatwortuH WELL Pornts 
have been used all over the 
world. They are obtainable 
in most hardware 
wherefarm implements are 
sold. Write fer descriptive 
circular. 


stores 





4 And the job 
GNC kc cows 


WatwortH WELL Points 
are so attached to the pipe 
as to prevent its expanding 
or splitting at the bottom 
in being driven, 






WALWORTH COMPANY 
Gen’l Offices: 
51 East 42p St., New York 
Distributors in Prin 
of the World 


WALWOI 


WELL POI 


WALWORTH CO., New York 
Please send me your des¢ ript ve booklet. giving 


prices of WatwortnH We tt Pornts. 


51 Ea 2d St 


sizes and 
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Letters and Comment 
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Ti} 1s de partme nt 


ments is for our critics, favorable 


of Letters and Com- 
and 


unfavorable. The views herein expressed 


by our subscribers are not nece ssarily our 


ews. We do not ask you to agree ‘with 


them or with us. We will publish as many 


reasonable letters as our space will permit. 


There Is Always a Way 


IKE many others we have been trying 

to learn how to get the most from 
mother earth to make “ends meet.” We 
tried cucumbers on a commercial scale, 
but no success. We tried melons, some suc- 
cess. Last year from two and three-fourths 
acres of onions we received $989.85. We 
were well pleased with that. Then, too, 
we had returns from various trucks in 
small amounts. This: year we have five 
acres of onions out —F. L. S., Ind. 


Our Schools 


NE of the greatest needs of our rural 

school is more teachers who live in 
the school district and know the pupils’ 
environment and really are interested in 
the welfare of the community. We have 
a township system. Our school township 
is 6 miles square and contains two con- 
solidated schools with four years high 
school in each. This could be improved 
by combining the two schools and locating 
it in the center of the township. 

Another defect is lack of a definite 
course of study. Too many pupils leave 
school without a clear cut knowledge of 
some of the most practical things, caused 
wrobably by teachers or departments not 
Snowien just what they were to put 
across to the pupil while under their super- 
vision.—G,. A. H., Ind. 


Better Superintendents 


AYING larger salaries alone would not 

remedy the rural teacher or rural 
supervisor situations. Improved methods 
of selection and appointment should also 
be forthcoming if a remedy is to be hoped 
for: While some people will argue that a 
popular vote of the people is the only 
democratic way of selecting and retaining 
superintendents or supervisors, I would 
disagree with the following arguments to 
support my action: 

1. With the popular vote always before 
one, the superintendent or supervisor often 
is handicapped in proceeding against 
public opinion in carrying out policies 
which he is thoroly convinced are for the 
best interests for his schools. 

2. During campaign time for reelection, 
a superintendent or supervisor cannot 
give his undivided attention to his schools 
alone, thus reducing the efficiency of the 
official at this time. 

3. Only too often have a candidate’s 
qualifications been disregarded by the 
people in an election of this type. The 
majority of the people do not have time 
and others the interest to go to the trouble 
to look up the qualifications of a candidate 
consequence are guided by some 
minor issue, if they are guided at all, in 
their voting 

t. ‘To raise standards in a school system 
also means that criticism will be aroused 
and the official will meet with a certain 


and as a 


amount of unpopularity which is not met 
by the official who continues with the 
same old routine. This does not stimulate 
progression in the work. 

Careful selection and appointment by 
a board whose business it should be to 
look carefully into the qualifications of 
candidates before appointing, observing 
the program of the official during his term 
of appointment, might remedy the situa- 
tion to some extent.—M. R. G., Wis. 


Likes a Clean Paper 


I CANNOT see why publishers of our 

papers all over this country advocate 
the use of this poison (cigarettes) to our 
boys and girls unless it is for personal gain. 
I surely think, even tho they use it them- 
selves, that they can see why it should be 
outlawed. I am reading four farm papers 
and I want to say that there is only one 


THE RULES OF THE ROAD 
Keep to the right and you cannot go 
wrong, 
Except when it’s wrong to go right! 
And give plenty clearance as 
drive along, 
Especially when driving at night. 


you 


You cannot drive here: cannot 
park there; 
Your speed must be just thus and 
80; 
Your lights must be ample without 
any glare. 
Observe all the rules as you go. , 


You 


The law must lay down certain rules 
of the road. 
It dare not trust plain common 
Sense, 
For some drivers recognize no moral 
code, 
Their recklessness ends in offense. 
—Alson Secor. 


out of the four that will not take such 
advertisements and that is Successful 
Farming. 

I see also that these publishers guarantee 
all of their advertisements. I am wonder- 
ing what kind of guarantee you would 
put on cigarettes. “The press is mightier 
than the sword and if the people of this 
country could have a good, clean press that 
would only advocate right and justice for 
the betterment of the masses, how much 
better it would be.—B. F. C., Ind. 


Training for Teachers 


"THERE has been a great deal of talk 
about the training of rural school 
teachers, and there has been a wasted 
effort, for the facts of the case are that 
the training of rural school teachers is not 
greatly different from the training of any 
other teacher. The technique of teaching 
reading is exactly the same in the rural 
school as in the village school, and this 
applies to all other subjects. 

The social atmosphere of the rural 
school is somewhat different from that of 
the village school and always will be. The 
teacher in the rural school should under- 
stand and appreciate rural sociology. 

The rural schools have been ve ry 
greatly harmed by the attempt to make 
graded schools of them. They have been 
mechanized to death. If one-room rural 
schools have to continue, they should be 
made very free. The units of teaching 


should be greatly increased and no 
tempt should be made to grade then 
the village schools have been graded 
Instead of having five or six geogra 
classes, each meeting for a few minut 
each day, there should be at times la 
units of work, rich in geography mate) 
so large and comprehensive that all pu 
of all classes could find work that wi 
appeal to their interests, and yet flexi 
enough to challenge the capacities of 
best and poorest students in the schoo 


F. E. B., Wis. 


Pleads for Or ganization 


AM not in the habit of knocking b 

do want to tell you that we think 4 
paper is deteriorating. It does not co 
up to what we expect of a farm paper 
farm paper should treat on all farm pr 
lems but should emphasize most strong 
the most important problems. 

Now the most important problem 
the farmer today is simply organizat! 
All farmers who read and think can 
you that, as can all the so-called “fa 
leaders” who have the cause of the far: 
at heart. 

Why don’t you print some articles w 
ten by some of the lowa Farmers’ Un 
men who are trying so faithfully to t 
the farmers that organization is their o1 
salvation? Why don’t you have som 
our own M.F.A. men write of the progr: 
and the great good we have already 
complished here with this great work 
organizing the farmer? 

I could give you names of men rig 
here in our own county who are wid 
informed on the subject and who « 
express themselves fluently and well. In 
brief, why don’t you publish a real far 
paper sponsoring the things that are most 
vital to the farmer? 

I could make other suggestions for t! 
improvement of your paper but I ha 
said enough along that line for this tim: 

We greatly enjoy “Squibs From 
Farmer’s Notebook” and “Squibs From a 
Farmwife’s Notebook,” also some of thx 
letters published in “Our Bulletin.”—Mrs 
L. D., Mo. 


School System Needs a Change 


FEEL that the greatest need for chang: 

in the system is one of reorganization 
of school program and reorganization 0! 
teaching technique. In this respect thi 
change should go back to the normal 
schools where special teacher training {01 
rural schools should be given in regula! 
rural practice schools. 

The change in program organization 
should be that offered by U. J. Hofim 
assistant state superintendent of publi 
instruction, state of Illinois, calling 
more attention to the individual rath: 
than the time-honored custom of mimick- 
ing the city graded schools by hearing 
class after class in recitation. 

I believe that educational opportunit 
would become more equalized thru 
county unit system because of the m: 
equable spread of tax money, the savings 
effected thru centralized purchases, 
the resulting divorce of school manag 
ment from local consideration. Ther: 
also at the present time too many scl 
officers with the resulting lack of respon- 
bility and determined interest and 
many cases a lack of efficiency in ser\ 

The dangers I fear in the county 
system are those of too great central 
tion of authority and the lack of attent 
to local needs. The county unit of 
ganization deserves considerable att 
tion and study.—I. F. Pearson, Ill. 

















The traction «Te sn’t wear off, even after thousands w miles of serv- 
ice. On balloon tires, the center yields, bringing the shoulders against 
the road. Even though the center becomes smooth, you are still pro- 
tected by the sharp, road-gripping edges of the Silvertown tread. 


This famous 











Goodrich Test 


ee. NOW gives you a new 


standard of accuracy in tire buying 


PAYS before, when motorists 

\. bought tires, they have had to judge 

these tires by mere appearance and 
reputation. 


But now—you can see a Silvertown 
“at work.” 


Through this heavy plate glass you can 
see just what the tread will do when it 
presses against the road. 


—how the center grooves close up, pre- 
venting distortion of the shoulders 


—how the shoulders secure a firm, sure 
grip on the pavement. 
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Goodrich Silvertowns 
deserve the dependability 
of Goodrich Inner Tubes 





By this test, you can see why the Sil- 
vertown tread is free from rapid, uneven 
tread wear—because of those three deep 
grooves in the center of the tread. 


You can see why these tires keep their 
traction, even if the centers become 
smooth— because the edges of the 
tread come in full, protecting contact 
with the road. 


Whatever you want or demand in tires 
—mileage, traction, economy, safety, 
silence, comfort or smart appearance— 
you get all these features when you buy 
Silvertowns. Look forthe Silvertown Sign 


—displayed by Goodrich dealers! 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Fst. 1870 - Akron, Ohio - Pacific Goodrich Rubber 
4 Company, Los Angeles, California - In Canada 
Canadian-Goodrich Company, Kitchener, Ontario 
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Choice of = COLORS 


in Beautiful Porcelain Enamel Ranges “4 =. 


, , - ‘ : Stoves and 
Mail the coupon for this FREE Kalamazoo Book—new from cover i —= — \ \\ Ranges Ap- 


. ” - / \ proved by 
to cover. ower Factory Prices. Longer Terms—a year to pay. \ one r \\ ‘Good House- 
700,000 satisfied customers. 27th year of Kalamazoo Quality. \ —__ 


Sensational values in new Cabinet Circulating Heaters! New and  gived $80 


Beautiful Porcelain Enamel Ranges—your choice of 5 colors! coger 
T - . I put the - 
New improvements in Pipe and Direct Heat Furnaces! ance i oe 
short poe. J 
. saved from $80 
Modernize Your Home— = enameling plant—no chipping, no [3'${00on what A 
Write Today flaking. Kalamazoo Quality through- it would cost me * 


out. Wonderful bakers. All approved here. Am _ more 
than satisfied. 


styles and sizes—Ranges, by Good Housekeeping Institute. “pre ees 


*“urnaces, Oil Stoves, Gas Warren. Pa. 
lectric Ranges, Brooder Furnaces Now $§4.9§ Up : 


er bargains than in 20 R 5 = ms r Quality Baker 
« educed prices on furnaces, too. Val- ., . 2 . 
rite today! You'll find P Stove works perfectly. 


ues—both Pipe and Direct Heat fur- Stoves costing $175 could Cabinet 


} ol I i his . 
what you want in this new — naces—that have never been equaled. not begin to compare with Beaters 
ve to ¥4! Realize your Read about the exclusive Kalamazoo ‘tinfueleconomy, baking 


f celal sae ye 2 “ quality and in heatin 
f a comfortable, cozy home; a Hot-Blast Fire-Pot. See the new ring- rca i cae ” ” $3,750 
— 


1, colorful kitchen. type radiators, easy shaking grates, William Rock, 
New Cabinet Heaters the upright shaker —so simple a child Rochester, Minn. 
can use it. FREE furnace plans; FREE 
$3,750 Up service. You make a double saving by 
admire the new Cabinet Heat- installing your own furnace and by 
ilnut or mahogany. New and buying at the factory price. Itis easy 
ve features. See the new Heater to install your own furnace. Thou- 
ry fireplace effect. These sands of Kalamazoo customers have 
I aces heat several rooms. So done it. You can, too. 
handsome that they harmonize with 
t finest fi irniture Such amazing Cash or Easy Terms— 
values you’ve never seen. Send for A Year to Pay 
FREE Factory Book Cash or Easy Terms—as low as $3 
down, $3 monthly. Take a year to pay! 
Everything Is Color Now! The 7 secant ptt payme nt sia 
You'll be enthusiastic about the new enables you to buy on terms so small 
Porcelain Enamel Ranges in brilliant that you scarcely miss the money. 
new cok Beautiful Coal and Wood 
Ranges, Com tion Gas and Coal 24-Hour Shipments 
Ranges in glistening Delft Blue, Pearl Everything backed by $100,000 bank 
ve n, Nile Green and guarantee. Satisfaction or money 
d in highly pol- back. 24-hour shipments save you 
i nicke toves in white and time. Kalamazoo is near to you. All 
rs, too As isy toclean as a china Kalamazoo products are carefully 
Enamel baked on in our own packed. Safe delivery guaranteed. 





























_30 Days’ FREE Trial 


1atever you choose for 30 days in your 
ie RE E. Satisfy yourself on Kala- 
j before deciding. 360 days / 
al test on everything you buy 


Above All Else —Quality 


Kalamazoo gives you better quality at a sav- 
rf to % by selling dtrect from our 
re factory fo you There is nothing be- 
n you ar id Kalamazoo but the railroad 

Kal 1Z00 is not a mail order house } 
inety of merchandise from 
ries. We are specialists—man- 
ves, ranges and furnaces com- 
wn factory, shipping direct to 

1endous buying power and big 4 
iction permits us to give you # ‘ * HA Coal and — 
ty at lower prices. Last year J] Wood Ranges | 1 














Mall this Coupon Today for Free Bool 


% important: Be sure to put an (X) In column at left 
d its customers over $1,000- ‘ — ; to indicate articles in which you are interested. 


“ator >, Specify whi Gas & Combi- — 
2 CONDOR OW. Spacky Saas nation Ranges [ Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 


— - | a} 21 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
The Sin Stove Co. | Ny : o } . a [] Dear Sirs: Please send me your FREE Catalog 


a ened oainy * ~~ * 
Manufacturers oy Te Se Cabinet a 
21 Rochester Avenue e KALAMAZ Heaters ‘= Name 


ama Michigan , stove CO. . . 
Kalamazoo, & . Sree) ; Pipe Furnaces | | 
wACcK a 


A WEN teyleley id ee ian 
Wegeeerds Direct cod uU Furnaces $5495 up Ou Stoves []  Cizy 











